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_ In some quarters it is fashionable to decry Parliament on the 
| ground that it talks a lot and does nothing. This charge, 
| which is based on a complete misunderstanding of the func- 
tions of Parliament, must, however, be met before a proper 

appreciation of the working of the House of Commons can 
be obtained. The important fact to realise is that Parliament 
_ isa deliberative, not an executive, body. Executive functions 
are performed by the Crown acting on the advice of its 
_ Ministers, who are themselves dependent on the support of 
Parliament in general, and on that of the House of Commons 
in particular, as representing the opinions of the electors. 
The primary function of the House of Commons is, then, to 
interpret the wishes of its electors, for if it fails to perform 
this, the political complexion of the House will be changed 
and a number of its members will not be re-elected at the next 


general election. 
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In these circumstances members naturally desire to 
express their opinions on the subjects brought before.them, 
particularly those which affect their constituents closely. 
This can only be done in debate, so it is not surprising to 
find that the House of Commons does do a lot of talking, 
because that is what it is there to do. 

This brief introduction is only intended to remove the 
misconception that Parliament has any executive powers, and 
thus clear the way for a detailed consideration of the way the 
House of Commons works. 

The three main functions of the House are legislation, 
finance, and criticism of the Executive; and, of course, the 
ideal arrangement would be for all these three classes of 
business to be given equal opportunities of being considered. 
But although about a hundred years ago this might have 
been possible, it certainly is not so now. And the reason 
for this is that the Government now largely controls the time 
of the House. It would not be possible within the scope of 
this article to trace in detail the process by which the Govern- 
ment acquired this power; it must suffice to say that since 
the Reform Bill new responsibilities have been continually 
assumed by the State towards its citizens demanding a never- 
ceasing flow of legislation, while at the same time there has 
been a great increase in the number of members desirous of 
speaking. These two factors have made the pressure on the 
time of the House of Commons very severe ; but although 
between 1832 and 1880 the Government gained some control 
over the time of the House, further encroachments were 
stoutly resisted, and the Government was only completely 
successful in its oft-repeated attempts to get control of the 
time of the House when it was able to turn to its own advan- 
tage the changes in procedure rendered necessary by the com- 
plete breakdown of the old procedure under the obstructive 
tactics of the Irish members—changes which had been made 
for the protection of the House as a whole. The result is 
that in a normal session the Government controls the greater 
portion of the time of the House, and that, in a session like 
the present, Government business has precedence on evety 
day. Naturally the Government is interested in passing its 
legislation and in getting through its necessary financial 
business, but it is not anxious to face criticism except when it 
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comes from the official Opposition on party lines in the shape 
of a vote of censure. The control over the time.of the House 
thus acquired by the Executive, although it may have resulted 
in greater certainty of the business to be reached each day 
and in a more orderly conduct of that business, is not without 
dangers which might even threaten the very existence of our 
parliamentary institutions. There are signs that the Execu- 
tive, supported by a powerful and extremely able bureaucracy, 
are growing more and more impatient of criticism which 
often appears to the expert as uninformed, but which never- 
theless frequently represents the opinion of ‘ the man in the 
street.’ Sometimes it is the plea of urgency that is used to 
stifle discussion, at others the forms of the House will be 
mercilessly exploited to the same end, while all the time the 
process of removing a number of subjects from the purview 
of Parliament is continuing. But the worst feature is that 
already the spirit of independence which in the past leagued 
the back benches of both sides of the House against the 
encroachments of the Executive (often supported by a front 
Opposition bench which hoped to profit in its turn) is nearly 
dead. The Government of the day can usually count so much 
on the subservience of its back benchers that the Speaker 
now stands almost alone as the protector of the House’s 
rights—sometimes, it would seem, almost in spite of the 
House itself. 

In this respect it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the Speaker. During the last fifty years the 
position of the Chair has been completely altered. In some 
ways it has grown more autocratic—it has cettainly become 
completely removed from party politics: it has been charged 
with the protection of minorities, since the closure requires 
its sanction ; by the power to select amendments it has been 
entrusted with the regulation of debate so that all points of 
view may be reasonably heard, and as guardian of the Rules 
of the House it is one of the bulwarks of democracy. Free- 
dom of speech, originally asserted against the Crown, has 
now to be asserted ‘against the servants of the Crown, who 
threaten to exercise over the House a mastery such as no 
sovereign ever succeeded in obtaining. The party machine 
is now so strong that, at the crack of the Whip, members 
seldom fail to vote on strictly party lines, and the House 
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tends to become an automatic register of the Government’s 
decrees. Suppress debate, and the reason for the existence 
of the House of Commons is gone. The Speaker is now the 
principal guardian of the freedom of debate, and as such is 
entitled to the fullest support of the House, and the House 
of Commons will have signed its death warrant on the day 
that it refuses to support its Speaker in defence of its rights 
and against the encroachments of the Executive. 

The time of the House is thus principally occupied, even 
in a normal session, by the consideration of Government 
business, legislative and financial. So far as legislation is 
concerned, in a normal session a certain number of days are 
devoted to the discussion of the principles (second readings) 
of non-Government bills, which, if passed, proceed to a 
special standing committee for discussion in detail. At a 
later stage of the session a still more limited number of days 
is allotted for their further consideration by the House. The 
number of bills which get through the House in this way is 
very small—at most three or four a session. A certain 
number of bills of an entirely non-contentious character also 
get through the House by being taken after 11 p.m., but such 
bills, though frequently of great practical utility, are not of 
much parliamentary importance, nor are they at all numerous. 
By far the greater number of bills which reach the Statute- 
book originate in a Government department, and it is those 
which it is now proposed to consider. 

Bills originate from a Minister either to carry out the 
programme of the party in power, or because there has been 
some inquiry or report from a Royal Commission or com- 
mittee necessitating legislation, or because of an outcry on 
some patticular subject in the House or in the country, or 
perhaps because of some devastating legal decision. Instruc- 
tions are given by the Minister to the Parliamentary Counsel’s 
office to carry out the particular object by drafting a bill. 
The Parliamentary Counsel and the department prepare a 
draft bill, which then goes to the Cabinet, who generally 
refer it to the Home Affairs Committee, a body consisting of 
certain Ministers and permanent officials, which arranges the 
legislative proposals for the session according to their import- 
ance or utgency—+.g., those which are (1) absolutely neces- 
saty; (2) very desirable; (3) mecessary annuals; (4) useful 
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departmental measures, andsoon. There appears to be much 
competition between departments to get in first. - 

After the draft bill has passed the Home Affairs Com- 
mittee it is brought down to the Public Bill Office of the 
House of Commons, before introduction, to see that it con- 
forms with the Rules and Orders of the House. Adjustments 
are generally agreed upon between the House of Commons’ 
officers and the draftsmen, but if doubtful points cannot be 
agreed the questions at issue ate referred to the Speaker, 
who gives a ruling (private), and his decision is practically 
always accepted by the department. If it is not so accepted, 
then a special motion has to be made in the House itself, 
which is the final arbiter on all questions of its own practice, 
to exempt the bill from what the Speaker has ruled to be the 
constitutional practice of the House. 

After its introduction the bill is printed and put down 
for second reading, at which stage the principles of the bill 
can best be discussed. In committee the bill is gone through 
clause by clause, line by line, and, if necessary, word by word, 
and afterwards the House reviews the bill as amended and 
can at that stage still move amendments in detail. Finally 
the bill is read the third time, when only the contents of the 
bill can be debated and no detailed amendments moved. If 
the House of Lords returns the bill with amendments, these 
ate considered, but the bill is only open to reconsideration 
in so far as it is affected by the amendments made by the 
Lords. It will be remarked in the very brief sketch of the 
procedure given above that the bill is considered in detail 
by a committee. That committee may: be the whole House 
under another name, or it may be a committee of some 
fifty members called a standing committee, and in any event 
the bill, as amended, is reviewed in detail by the House. 
So far the House of Commons has never made up its mind 
to delegate completely its powers of piece-meal examination of 
legislation, and even insists on keeping the committee stage 
of the more important bills on the floor of the House. It is 
almost impossible to imagine a body less well fitted to examine 
the details of a bill than a committee which may consist of 
615 members. On the other hand, with all its disadvantages, 
the system does ensure that any member who wishes to move 
an amendment can put it on the paper with the reasonable 
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certainty that if it is of any importance it will be called. 
Recent changes in the Standing Orders were intended to 
strengthen the chairmen of standing committees, by giving 
them power to select amendments and to facilitate the conduct 
of business in those bodies with a view to inducing the 
House to part more willingly with the committee stages of 
bills, but it is too early yet to say whether the experiment 
has realised the hopes of its sponsors. The apparent duplica- 
tion of the report and committee stages has in fact been 
largely got ovet in practice by the Speaker refusing as a 
general rule to select amendments which have been fully 
discussed in committee upstairs. 

But the fact still remains that a disproportionate amount 
of time is used in considering legislative proposals, and this 
will continue to be the case until the House makes up its 
mind to devolve some of its responsibilities for detail 
either to a committee of its own to an extent which it has not 
yet seen fit to do,’or to a Government department, by allowing 
the detail of a bill to be filled in by. departmental orders, 
provided that all such orders are examined, line by line, 
by a committee of the House before they come into 
force. There is already a tendency to make the form of 
legislation more general, leaving the details of an Act to be 
filled in by orders and regulations made by the executive 
departments, which have to be confirmed by resolutions 
(affirmative or negative) passed by both Houses before they 
become operative. The question arises whether this con- 
firmation leaves any real control over the Executive in these 
matters to the House of Commons. The affirmative resolu- 
tion—the most common form of such resolutions—leaves 
no power to the House to amend the regulations ; it can only 
approve or dissent. The discussion on such orders usually 
comes on after 11 at night, but, as such orders cannot 
come into force unless the House has agreed to them, the 
Government has to keep a House (see that there are sufficient 
members present to carry the closure). It is not so in the 
case of a negative resolution, when the House is often counted 
out but the regulations still come into force. This procedure 
leaves a certain indirect control to the House, for while it is 
unlikely that the House will reject such orders, the debate 
might compel the Government to withdraw the order and 
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teinttoduce it in an amended form. In any case, a depart- 
ment will take more care over an order which has to run the 
gauntlet of parliamentary criticism than over one which it 
hopes to slip through unobserved. 

But under a more extreme system of devolution the House 
would pass a skeleton ‘bill, approving the principle of the 
measure, limiting the finance of the bill, and leaving the 
complicated details of the bill to be worked out by the 
department. These proposals would then be put before the 
House in the form of draft regulations requiring an affirmative 
resolution. A large committee would be set up to which 
all these regulations would be referred, having power to 
divide itself into sub-committees and to summon witnesses 
from the departments, and the draft regulations would not 
come into force until the committee had made a report on 
them to the House and the House had agreed to that report. 
Such a committee would also give valuable, interesting, and 
much needed work to the private member. This procedure 
should not apply to Finance Bills, Consolidated Fund Bills, 
or Bills to alter the Constitution. 

But however much it might be found possible by 
devolution to ease the passage of legislation through the 
House of Commons, it would not be possible to abolish 
the right, and indeed the duty, of the House to criticise all 
proposals brought before it. Freedom of debate is essential 
to democracy, but it naturally follows that, as a rule (though 
urgent measures can be and have been passed through all 
stages in a single day), measures cannot be forced through 
the House of Commons with the same lightning rapidity 
with which they are passed in certain Continental countries. 
But if, in this country, the necessity of explaining their 
proposals and endeavouring to meet the arguments of theit 
opponents by reason rather than by force is a handicap to a 
Government desirous of passing a large amount of legislation, 
it is also true to say that their own lack of planning may 
prove an equal handicap. 

As a rule, all goes well for the first or even the first two 
sessions ; then the legislation seems to become haphazard. 
By: the third session there appeats a lack of co-operation 
between the Government and their supporters. Ministers 
become more and more tied to their executive departments, 
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while the private member has been partially disillusioned and 
begins to look forward to the next general election. There 
is much to be said for Lord Eustace Percy’s scheme for a 
five years’ plan for parliamentary work. Although this plan 
would doubtless be interrupted by some urgent business 
arising, it could be adhered to in the main, and members 
would know where they were and competition between 
departments to get their measures in first would cease. 

It is also open to question whether Ministers who are 
attempting to combine policy-framing in the Cabinet with 
the work in their departments and the conduct of their 
business in the House are not overstrained by the length of 
the session and worn out by the end of a Parliament. 

Physical fitness and mental freshness are necessary con- 
ditions of an efficient democracy, and by the beginning of 
August the House of Commons, and particularly its Ministerial 
members, have neither. Under present conditions Parlia- 
ment usually rises about the end of July; by September 
departmental Ministers are hard at work: the House meets 
again towatds the end of October, and with brief intervals 
goes on till August of the next year. Ministers have no 
time to think or plan their time-table for the session. Unco- 
otdinated legislation is flung at Parliament to be got through 
somehow; and the outside world gets the impression that 
Parliament is an unbusinesslike assembly, while its procedure 


gets blamed for what is partly the fault and partly the mis- | 


fortune of the Government of the day. 

Better planning by the Executive (perhaps a change in the 
financial year), as well as better procedure in the House, is 
required before the sessions of Parliament can be shortened 
and Ministers be given an opportunity of retaining some 
freshness of mind, which in present circumstances is so 
liable to be sapped by the fatigues of office. 

The legislative function of the House of Commons is so 
much the most important in the eyes of the general public, 
and occupies so much of members’ time, that except at rare 
intervals it obscures the other functions of the House, which 
is often regarded as a machine for the output of legislation. 
Nevertheless, there are two other functions of the House 
of Commons—one financial, the other critical—which are 
as important as that of legislation. 
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In theory, the House—in a committee of the whole 
House called the Committee of Supply—annually examines 
and votes all the services of the State, which ate financed 
out of moneys provided by Parliament—that is, for all the 
principal activities of the Government, with the exception 
of the interest on the debt and the salaries of judges and 
certain other individuals which are permanent charges upon 
the revenues of the State. Nowadays the Supply Services, 
as they are called, account for over 500 millions of expen- 
diture, and forty years ago—although, of course, in those 
days the sums involved were vety much smaller—the Com- 
mittee of Supply did actually examine and vote the whole 
of the Supply Services in detail. 

It is difficult to imagine how a body of 600 persons 
could hope to set about the detailed examination of the 
enormous sums involved in modern Supply Services, and in 
practice they donottry. Although twenty days are supposed 
to be devoted to the business of examining the Estimates in 
Committee of Supply, little or no detailed criticism is under- 
taken, but the opportunity is used by the Opposition, who 
have the right of calling for whichever of the Estimates they 
choose, to examine and criticise the policy of the Govern- 
ment reflected in the particular Estimate chosen for examina- 
tion. This is a very happy outcome of a quite impossible 
situation, but it is doubtful if the best use is even yet made 
of the Committee of Supply. 

The rules binding debate in that committee wete evolved 
at a time when every Estimate came up for discussion, and 
are designed to limit debate as strictly as possible to the 
financial policy involved, and only one Estimate may be 
considered at a time. Legislation may not be mentioned. 
The result is that it is often impossible to have a full debate 
under these rules, and there is a great deal of force in the 
suggestion that they might well be modified in the interests 
of the House without any detriment to the progress of busi- 
ness, since twenty days have to be given; and if legislation 
could be mentioned and two or more cognate votes discussed 
together, the days might be more profitably employed than 
they are at present. 

At the same time, some detailed criticism of the Estimates 


is necessary. This is provided in the first place by the 
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Treasury, and secondly by the Estimates Committee, which 
each yeat reviews the expenditure of a number of depart- 
ments. The Government remains, and must remain, 
responsible for the policy embodied in the Estimates, and the 
Treasury is primarily responsible for seeing that that policy 
is carried out as cheaply as possible; the Estimates Com- 
mitee reviews their efforts, and the knowledge that they are 
there is no doubt a restraining influence, because, since the 
days of Mr. Pepys himself, there is nothing the average civil 
servant dislikes more than being hauled up and criticised in 
person for extravagance by a Committee of the House of 
Commons. On the last two of the twenty allotted days 
hundreds of millions are passed without a word of discussion ; 
but although this may appear silly, it is not quite so silly as it 
looks, because the policy behind tle money has probably 
been covered in the course of the twenty days’ debate. 

Having voted the money, the House then proceeds in the 
Appropriation Act to ensure that it shall only be spent on the 
objects for which it has’ been granted ; and to see that this 
is done the House has an officet called the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, who audits the public accounts and reports 
to the House anything he thinks doubtful or wrong. These 
reports are considered by another very powerful committee 
called the Committee of Public Accounts, which examines 
witnesses each year from all the great departments of State 
and does not shrink from crossing swords on occasion with 
the Treasury itself. 

So much for the spending aspect of the House’s financial 
function. But having authorised the money to be spent, 
the House must then impose the taxation necessary to enable 
the revenue to balance that expenditure. Taxation originates 
in another committee of the whole House called the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and one of the big days of the 
session is when the Chancellor of the Exchequer opens his 
Budget in that committee and unfolds his proposals for 
taxation in the coming year. If the House approves of these 
proposals, they are embodied in the Finance Bill, in due 
course to become part of the law of the land. The House 
thus carries out its financial functions, if not in the manner 
originally intended, at least with reasonable efficiency. 

It is quite another story with regard to the third, and in 
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some ways the most important, of its functions, that of 
criticism, which has in these days almost entirely fallen into 
neglect. As has already been indicated, the House of Commons, 
up to the date of the passing of the Reform Bill, spent a good 
deal of time criticising the actions of the Executive, and 
almost unlimited opportunities were afforded members, not 
only to ventilate the grievances of their constituents, but, by 
the discussion of motions, to endeavour to educate the House 
and public opinion in the way of thinking held by the par- 
ticular member concerned. Between 1832 and 1935 these 
opportunities have been rigorously curtailed. In a normal 
session under the existing Rules and Orders of the House a 
ptivate member, as apart from the official Opposition, can 
raise his constituents’ gtievances: (1) By asking a question, 
to which the Minister may make an evasive reply. (2) By 
moving the adjournment of the House on a matter of urgent 
public importance, a privilege which was intended to secure 
that the member making the motion had the support of at 
least a quorum of the House, but which has now been so 
whittled away by the rigid interpretation of the words 
‘urgent public importance’ as to be almost impossible to 
secure, however many members may support it. (3) By 
putting on the order paper a notice of motion for an early 
day in the hope that the Government may dislike leaving 
unanswered a highly coloured exposition of their opponents’ 
case. (4) On the motion for the adjournment, which is 
made at the conclusion of the daily business if that business 
concludes at any time before 11.30 p.m. This is an uncertain 
time ; a member may sit for days with his speech ready and 
have no time to deliver it, while on the other hand the House 
may finish its business unexpectedly at 9 p.m. and no member 
who wants to move may happen to be present. (5) On 
first going into Committee of Supply. Once a session a 
ballot is held for notices of motions on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, as a result of which four members have a 
chance of moving an amendment to the question That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair on either the Civil, Air, 
Army, ot Navy Estimates. Amendments have to be relevant 
to the subject-matter of the Estimates concerned, so, except 
for the Civil Estimates, this opportunity makes only a limited 
appeal. (6) Adjournment motions for Easter, etc. Often 
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excellent debates take place on these occasions, but they are 
also frequently occupied by subjects chosen by the official 
Opposition. In addition, during a normal session private 
members at the beginning of a session have opportunities for 
moving motions on a certain number of Wednesdays, the 
selection being done by ballot. It will be seen, therefore, 
that, except for question time, the private member has at 
present very few opportunities of voicing the grievances of 
his constituents. This lack of opportunity to drive home a 
criticism leads to the constituent becoming confirmed in his 
opinion that the House of Commons never does anything 
useful, to the private member being regarded as an automatic 
voting machine, while the Executive loses because the private 
member is the natural link between the Government and the 
country. After about two years in office the former is apt 
to get completely out of touch with the latter, and some 
home truths from private members might be both useful and 
efficacious ; but no opportunity is given for this, and no 
Minister can humanly be expected to create opportunities for 
other people to slang him. The suggestion that there should 
be more frequent short debates similar to those on the 
Easter, etc., adjournments is an excellent one, and would, 
if adopted, enable subjects to be debated which, though 
perhaps primarily of local importance, may also involve some 
great principle and would stimulate local interest in Parlia- 
ment, give opportunities to the private member to prove 
his worth in debate, and generally infuse some life into 
proceedings which at times, under the heavy detail of 
some bill, drag their slow, tedious way along. But much 
depends on the judicious selection of subjects to be debated 
by private members and on their attendance at such 
debates. 

It is right that Parliament should sometimes work slowly, 
though that does not appeal to a generation whose standards 
are size or speed ; but the virtual suppression of the private 
member has sapped the virility of the House. Parliamentary 
procedure must not be allowed to stand still: in an age of 
rapid change our institutions must be adapted to suit the 
conditions that surround them; that has been done before, 
and can and must be done again. 

The procedure of the House of Commons is flexible; no 
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member can judge it fairly who has not spent at least two 
sessions on the Opposition side of the House. The latest 
precedent, the ‘ voluntary guillotine’ on the Government of 
India Bill, encourages the hope that much more may be 
done by agreement between parties, but the Chair remains 
the sole bulwark between freedom of speech and the com- 
plete control of the House of Commons by the Executive. 
Despite its imperfections, the forms of parliamentary govern- 
ment and procedure appeal to the British peoples. Wherever 
the flag has gone parliamentary institutions have followed, 
and there is a draft code of standing otders from which the 
Assemblies of the Crown Colonies can select according to 
their state of development. In all those many lands, in all 
those many races, men are being taught to settle their differ- 
ences by discussion and the ballot-box rather than by force. 
It is unthinkable that a race which has carried the ideals of 
freedom and democracy throughout the world will suffer 
its own free institutions to decay. 


Bryan FELL. 
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SOME JURIDICAL ASPECTS OF SOVEREIGNTY 
By W. H. Sroxsr, K.C. 


THE subject of mandates, protectorates, suzerainties, spheres 
of influence, and the acquirement and cession of territory, 
British, mandated or protected, has been much in the public 
eye of late. The extent, and possibly even the practical 
existence, of the Royal Prerogative, as affecting cession, has 
been brought into question. A Minister of the Crown has 
stated in the House of Commons so recently as July 4 that His 
Majesty’s Prerogative ‘ does not hold to-day as it did in the 
fairly recent past,’ and this according to ‘ advice from high 
authority.” To-day so many theories and principles have 
become so obscured that ventilation, if not clarification, so far 
as this can be attempted in the short space of an article, may 


be of use. 

The nature and incidents of mandates, especially those 
created under the provisions of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, appear to be generally but vaguely understood. 
Reference to accepted dictionary authority—Murray’s New 
English Dictionary (Clarendon Press, Oxford)—elicits that to 
‘mandate’ means to ‘ enjoin, command, commit,’ that in 
ancient Roman times a mandate was an imperial command 
sent to a governor of a province, and in Roman law a mandate 
was a ‘Commission by which one (Mandator) requests 
another (Mandatory) to act for him gratuitously, undertaking 
to ‘ indemnify him against loss.’ 

The terms ‘ mandate’ and ‘ mandatory’ have their most 
recent employment in Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, as applying to the disposal of the colonies 
and territories of the Central Powers of Europe as a conse- 
quence of the late war. The material provisions of this 
Article are as follows : 


To those Colonies and territories which, as a consequence of the 
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late: war, have ceased to. be undet the soveteignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world, there should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples forms a sacred trust of civilisation, and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied in this 
covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that the 
tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations who, by 
reason of their resources, undertake the responsibility, and who ate 
willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised by them as 
Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the Mandate must differ according to the stage of 
the development of the people, the geographical situation of the territory, 
its economic conditions, and other similar ciecumstances. 

In every case of Mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the Council 
an annual report in reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by the members 
of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council. 


It will be seen that this position must be. borne in mind 
when considering any demands or suggestions that the former 
German colonies under mandate should be handed back to 
Germany, Whatever considerations of equity or policy may 
underlie such suggestions, it is patent that great difficulties, to 
say the least, stand in the way of restoring to Germany the 
status which existed before the war in regard to her colonies. 
They do not belong to the mandatory Power, which holds 
them in trust under the terms of its mandate. Exactly for 
whom this mandatory Power is a trustee is a point on which 
there is a diversity of opinion and theory. According to one 
set of opinions (Albert Millet and Stoyomosky), the sove- 
teignty ceded by the Central Powers to the victorious Allies 
was transferred immediately by the latter in Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League to the people under mandate, who at 
present occupy the position of minors under tutelage, with 
the mandatory as trustee, responsible to. the League of 
Nations. But the more generally accepted conception of 
mandatory sovereignty is that sovereignty belonged to the 
principal Allied. and. Associated Powers, which, under 
Asticle 22 of the Covenant, made a double delegation of it : 


(1) To the Mandatory State as the administrator of a system defined 
as ‘ tutelage,’ the tutelage being exercised by it as Mandatory on behalf 
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of the League, and (2) to the Council of the League as supervisor and 
guarantor of the observance of the mandate, defining the degree of 

authority and administration exercised by the Mandatory. . 


It seems to follow that no cession or disposition can be made 
by any mandatory Power, unless by the direction and with 
the concurrence of the Council of the League of Nations, 
which presumably would, as a preliminary, ascertain the 
wishes of the indigenous inhabitants of the country under 
mandate ; and even then trusteeship and tutelage would, it is 
conceived, remain, unless indeed the League of Nations were 
to eat the terms of its own Covenant. 

The description ‘ mandate’ does not, of course, apply to 
what are called ‘ protectorates,’ nor do its incidents unless 
under a self-imposed mandate by the protecting Power, but 
its underlying principle of trusteeship has sometimes been 
assumed and even proclaimed by Great Britain as regards 
countries under her protectorate. Its actual observance, 
whilst probably a matter of volition on the part of the pro- 
tector, should depend also on the scope and terms of the 
original treaty or agreement between the protected State or 
people and the protecting State. The general terms of the 
Act of the Conference of Berlin of February 26, 1885, and 
of the Brussels Conference of July 1890, with its provisions 
for the progressive development and improvement of 
protected countries, have also to be considered in this 
connexion. 

“ Protectorate,’ like ‘ mandate,’ has a dictionary meaning, 
and, according to the same dictionary authority, means 
primarily the office of a protector ot guardian, the relation of 
a strong to a weaker State to which it gives its protection, and 
as a later special definition, ‘ the relation of a European Power 
to a territory inhabited by native tribes not ranking amongst 
the nations as a State.’ The position of a ‘ suzerain’ has some 
analogy, and is defined in the same authority as ‘a Sovereign 
ot a State having supremacy over another State which pos- 
sesses its own ruler or government but cannot act as an 
independent power.’ 

The term ‘ sphere of influence’ has been dealt with very 
fully in Hall It is sufficient for our purposes to note that 
although Mr. Hall describes it as ‘a term to which no very 


1 Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown, 1894, pp. 228-230. 
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definite meaning is as yet attached,’ and adds that ‘ perhaps in 
its indefiniteness consists its international value,’ yet he 
postulates that it 

indicates the regions which geographically are adjacent to, or politically 
group themselves naturally with, possessions or protectorates, but which 
have not actually been so reduced into control that the minimum of the 
powers which are implied in a protectorate can be exercised with tolerable 
regularity. It. represents an understanding which enables a state to 
reserve to itself a right of excluding other European powets from 
territories that are of importance to it politically as affording means of 
future expansion to its existing dominions or protectorates, or strate- 
gically as preventing civilized neighbours from occupying a dominant 
military position. . .;. 

To return to the subject of protectorates, so faras the British 
Crown is concerned it may be postulated that the relation of the 
protected country and peoples to the British Crown is one not 
of allegiance as subjects, but the deference of a weaker Power 
to a stronger and more enlightened neighbour, whose protec- 
tion and counsel they desire or are willing to enjoy, and to 
whom they are bound by certain definite obligations, such as 
abstention from cessions to or agreements or treaties with other 
Powers, generally the suppression of the slave trade, and some- 
times of barbarous or cruel or repugnant native practices. But 
there is one feature common to all treaties or agreements for 
protection, made between native States and theit peoples with 
the British Crown. That is the personal relation between the 
Sovereign forthe time being of Great Britain and the sovereign 
power of the country coming under protection. For instance, 
in the case of West Africa, and most, if not all other countries 
in Africa, it was the kings or native rulers, as representing 
their peoples, who have entered into treaty and agreement, 
and this with the British Crown, or its representative. In 
the case of the Gold Coast, the land and sovereign rights in 
the land are still in the sovereignty of the various kings and 
head chiefs, who are the sole grantors of mining rights and 
concessions over the Stool lands, which lands they hold for 
their people, and grant with the concurrence of their coun- 
cillors and elders as representing the people. The constitution 
of these West African peoples is monarchical although demo- 
cratic, and the Sovereign of England has always been regarded 
as the true party to agreements and pacts with these peoples and 
their rulers. ‘The Great White Queen’ is no empty word. 
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Coming now to the question of the administration by 
Great Britain of protected countries and States, it must be 
ptemised that the establishment of a protectorate by Great 
Britain has been preceded invariably by a bond, treaty, or 
agreement. These exhibit generally the common features of 
engagement not to cede land to or make treaty with other 
Powers without the consent of Great Britain, to give free 
trading tights and entry to ports, and safe conduct, and to 
suppress the slave trade, in exchange for which the gracious 
favour of the British Sovereign’s protection is extended. In 
very few instances, such as the Bond of 1844 with the kings 
and rulers of Cape Coast in West Africa, do they include court 
ot other jurisdiction over any but British subjects. 

Space does not permit of a review of all the various 
treaties or agreements for protection, but in all cases since 
1840, when the original Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1840 (6 & 7 
Vict. c. 94), was passed, Orders in Council have been passed 
ostensibly made thereunder, and have in most instances pro- 
gressively included not only court jurisdiction, but also 
legislation and administration, and even the setting up of 
Legislatures controlled by Official Members. In the case of 
Somaliland not one treaty ot agreement gave any vestige of 
foundation for even court jurisdiction, except possibly in the 
case of the Warsangoli Agreement of January 27, 1886, by 
which in Article 6 the Warsangoli engaged to assist all British 
officers in the execution of such duties as might be assigned 
to them, and further to act upon their advice in matters 
relating to the administration of justice, the development of 
the resources of the country, the interests of commerce, or in 
any other matter in relation to peace, order, and good govern- 
ment, and the general progress of civilisation. 

The question of the use of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 
1843, and succeeding Acts, consolidated into the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, 1890 (53 & 54 Vict. c. 37), for the purpose 
of making Orders in Council, putporting to be founded on it, 
is one of the greatest importance. On the lawfulness of its use 
depends the legality, not merely under English law, but also 
under international law, of an immense volume of legislation 
and administration. By Orders in Council, declated therein 
to be made under the provisions of the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts, constitutions and legislatures have been set up, and 
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laws enacted. Under the provisions of section 11 of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, every Order in Council made 
in pursuance thereof must be laid before both ‘Houses of 
Parliament forthwith after it is made, if Parliament be then in 
session, and if not, forthwith after the commencement of the 
next session of Parliament, and shall have effect as if it were 
enacted in the Act. By these means Orders in Council have 
become part of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, and this without 
other legislation. $The question may conceivably remain open 
whether such Orders in Council are in fact within the enabling 
powers of the Act and therefore lawful. The preamble to the 
Act runs : 


Whereas by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage sufferance, and other 
lawful means, Her Majesty the Queen has jurisdiction within divers 
foreign countries, and it is expedient to consolidate the Acts relating to 
the exercise of Her Majesty’s jurisdiction out of Her dominions : 


Section 1 of the Act goes even further : 


It is and shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen to hold, exercise, 
and enjoy any jurisdiction which Her Majesty now has or may at any 
time hereafter have within a foreign country in the same and as ample a 
manner as if Her Majesty had acquired that jurisdiction by the cession or 
conquest of territory. 


Section 4 of the Act deals with the power to exercise 
jurisdiction in the following terms : 

(1) If in any proceeding, civil or criminal, in a Court in Her Majesty’s 
dominions or held under the authority of Her Majesty any question 
arises as to the existence or extent of any jurisdiction of Her Majesty 
in a foreign country, a Secretary of State shall, on the application of the 
court, send to the court within a reasonable time his decision on the 
question, and his decision shall for the purposes of the proceeding be 
final. 

(2) The court shall send to the Secretary of State, in a document 
under the seal of the court, or signed by a judge of the court, questions 
framed so as properly to raise the question, and sufficient answers to those 
questions shall be returned by the Secretary of State to the court, and 
those answers shall, on production thereof, be conclusive evidence of 
the matters therein contained. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the difficulties in the way 
of successfully challenging before any British court the 
legality of an Order in Council purporting to have been made 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act are, to say the least, 
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formidable. ‘ Sufferance,’ as indicating an origin of the 
jurisdiction of the British Crown in protected countries, is 
truly a useful term, and the deficiency in an original treaty or 
agreement in providing material for the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion is filled by acts of the ‘ protecting ’ Power, not objected 
to at the time, and therefore suffered, thus giving rise to 
consolidation of a power and jurisdiction not originally 
given. The exercise of these powers has been termed rightly 
by Anson * as based on ‘a very liberal construction of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act.’ And, as put by Sir Henry Jenkyns 
in his work on British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas 
at p. 194, the Foreign Jurisdiction Act ‘does not confer 
jurisdiction on the Crown, but merely enables the Crown to 
exercise jurisdiction obtained ab extra.’ ‘There the matter 
must rest, but it may be explained that inhabitants of pro- 
tected countries generally have the benefit of a right of appeal 
from the protectorate courts to His Majesty in Council, under 
the provisions of the various Orders in Council relating to 
Colonial appeals. In the case of Somaliland, for instance, this 
is so. They are in some Orders in Council termed ‘ British 
protected persons.’ 

In the case of protected territory it may well be doubted 
whether the protecting Power has, apart from cession or con- 
quest, in which case the territory would be a British Colony 
ot Dominion, any right of cession without the consent of the 
people concerned, who thus join in the cession. The same 
would seem to apply as regards any cession of or transfer of 
protection. This subject has been ventilated of late in the 
House of Commons by means of a question put on July 8 to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in regard to a ‘ tentative 
suggestion ” to Italy that a portion of what is called ‘ British 
Somaliland’ should be ceded by Great Britain to Abyssinia 
as an inducement to that country to make concessions to 
Italy ; with the result that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald (the 
Secretary of State) had perforce to admit that ‘ British Somali- 
land ’ was not British territory, but a protectorate, but added 
that His Majesty possessed very full powers of administration 
and jurisdiction by virtue of usage and sufferance as well as 
under the treaties with the Somali chiefs of 1884 and 1886 (sic). 
And that these powers were at present exercised under the 


2 The Law and Custom of the Constitution, vol. ii., at p. 63. 
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Somali Order in Council, 1929, made under the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act, 1890. Further, had circumstances arisen which 
required further consideration to be given to such: tentative 
suggestion, ‘ consultation would have taken place with the 
tribe affected with a view to the transfer to Ethiopia [Abys- 
sinia] of the necessary rights in the area concerned.’ 

If by this is meant transfer of the rights of jurisdiction 
obtained by sufferance and exercised under Orders made 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, then is it in accordance 
with a sacred trust that jurisdiction, or even protection, should 
be transferred from Great Britain to a semi-barbarous country 
like Ethiopia? The nature of the actual treaties between the 
Somaliland tribes and Great Britain from 1886 to 1888 has 
been referred to herein, and it may be repeated here that they 
nowhere confer any jurisdiction on Great Britain, and except 
in the possible instance of the Warsangoli tribe, already 
quoted, no-basis for court jurisdiction. 

The cession of territory belonging to the Crown of Eng- 
land stands upon a different footing. The general rule, 
as stated by Sir Henry Jenkyns in his work before cited, at 
pp. 2 and 3, is that the British Dominions cannot be added 
to or diminished without the consent of the Crown. 

Whether the Crown can, except for the purpose of concluding a war, 
surrender British territory without the consent of Parliament is a moot 
constitutional question. . . . The modern tendency is to consider that 
the Crown could not do so important an act without the consent of 
Parliament.® 

On the other hand, in the course of the debates on the 
Bill providing for the cession to Germany of Heligoland 
(then belonging to Great Britain) * both Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir William Harcourt insisted that it was within the Prero- 
gative of the Crown to cede British territory without the 
authority of Parliament. The debate on this occasion, in 
which some of the most eminent statesmen and parliamen- 
tarians took part, is very illuminating reading, as also the 
debate of June 1, 1904, on the Anglo-French Convention. 
But in neither instance was it suggested that the King’s 
Pleasure had no teal significance, nor since then, until July of 
this year, when a Minister of the Crown suggested that it was 


8 Forsyth, Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law, p. 182. 
« Hansard, vol. cccxlvii., 3rd Series. 
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out of date and ‘ did not hold to-day, as it did in the fairly 
recent past.’ It is conceived that the real position to-day is 
that although it is within the Royal Prerogative to acquire and 
cede territory, the usage is to obtain the consent of Parliament 
in each case, by an Act, enacted by the ‘ King, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons,’ etc. 

As tegatds the annexation of territory and the necessity 
for the consent of Parliament thereto, it was stated by Mr. 
Gladstone in the course of the debate on the Heligoland 
cession before referred to, that annexation, with its con- 
comitant obligations and possible burdens, was as important 
ascession. Ifaddition to and diminishment of territory are on 
identical footing as regards authority, as it is conceived they 
are, and if it has been of late years the usage, as in the case of 
Jubaland, to obtain the consent of Parliament to cession, then 
it would seem to follow that the annexation of territory with 
its responsibilities and burdens equally requires the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament, the House of Commons thus 
sharing its responsibility with the House of Lords, in which 
the Government of the day may not always have an assured 
majority. In this regard it may be noted that on September 26, 
1901, King Edward, acting in Privy Council, and without the 
consent of Parliament, annexed to His Majesty’s Dominions 
—and this without either conquest or cession, or the consent 
of its protected inhabitants—what had theretofore been the 
protectorate of the Gold Coast. 


W. H. Sroxer. 








OUR, COLONIAL COMPLACENCY 
By Frank MELLAND 


‘ You ate apt to forget that the principal person in a hospital 
is the patient,’ said Lord Horder, addressing the Voluntary 


_ Hospitals’ Conference last year. It is an easy mistake to fall 


into for those in charge to view a big organisation from the 
point of view of the managers rather than from that of the 
managed, 

It would be unwise to press the analogy too far; but 
there remains a point to stress. The patient in a hospital 
is generally there of his own free will and because he has faith 
in the treatment he will receive. Even if he leaves the 
hospital minus a limb, he believes that, in losing it, he has 
saved his life. He likewise accepts with patience minor 
regulations, often evolved. not so much for the patient’s 
convenience as for that of the visiting and resident staff. 

In many respects our, great Colonial empire resembles a 
hospital. There is much that we want to put right, manifold 
ailments we wish to cure, the primary causes of many of 
which are still in doubt ; but we have, so to speak, built the 
hospital round the patients—we have fenced them in, not 
at their request and often without their consent. We delight 
in experimental theorising. We dictate forms of government 
as experiments, we make laws and regulations, we order or 
cajole the inhabitants into economic excursions, formulate 
education policies; control marriage and other customs, and 
pat ourselves on the back because we are doing such noble 
work in assisting the evolution of native races and working 
for their uplift, presumably to that very civilisation of ours 
concerning which we suffer so many doubts, We forget 
that we are there, as the late Dr. Donald Fraser put it, ‘ for 
the people’s sake and not for our own vindication.’ This 
is a dangerous form of complacency, which we should make 
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haste to drop, remembering always that the principal persons 
ate the men, women, and children whom we have placed 
under our control. 

These ideas crystallised in my mind when I made a close 
and critical study of the Bushe Report on Criminal Law in 
East Africa, but they cover a far wider field than that Report, 
for Mr. Bushe’s Commission considered, in a limited area, 
the administration of criminal. law in European-manned 
courts; he was not concerned with the legislation these 
courts administer, and did not touch on the native courts 
which we have set up. The wider aspects of our rule in 
Africa, which forms the larger part of our Colonial empire, 
such as indirect rule, education, economic policy and the 
like, were far beyond the terms of reference. Yet these are 
closely linked, part of one system, springing from one source, 
and leading largely in the same direction. 

It is customary for the modern Englishman to look with 
hottot on the old Spanish and Portuguese conquetors who 
gave their subject races the Marian or Elizabethan choice 
between the Cross and the stake. Although we still interfere 
with native religions, we never now make conversion to 
Christianity compulsory, but await its achievement by con- 
viction. We have abandoned not only slavery but even 
compulsory labour, and complacently rejoice in our high- 
mindedness, forgetting that we are still as arrogantly dictating, 
still every whit as compelling. How does it strike ‘the 
native’? In Africa, at all events, there is, in reality, no such 
person as ‘ the African native.’ Every tribe differs from every 
other, and the tribal reaction, even among those which are 
neighbours, towards European impact varies greatly. With 
this warning let us take two examples, the one from the 
west coast, the other from the east, each calculated to shake 
our complacency. We have raised an outcry against mal- 
administration in the Liberian Republic, in which oppression 
and corruption are admittedly prevalent. Contiguous with 
that Republic is our old Colony of Sierra Leone, where we 
have ruled since 1788. If the indigenous natives felt as we 
do, one would expect a steady migration from Liberia into 
Sierra Leone. But such migration as takes place is all the 
other way. 


1 Cmd. 4623, 
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Mr. L. M. Nesbitt tecently accomplished a wonderful 
journey through the inhospitable country of the Danakil, a 
tribe nominally under the egis of Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, 
which is the only African State to share with Liberia the proud 
title of independent. The Danakil admit of no outside 
interference whatsoever, even from Ethiopia. Three previous 
expeditions which attempted to penetrate peacefully into their 
country were afinihilated, the Danakil fearing the advent of 
white men who would not so much take their land as interfere 
with their customs, Since the principal custom (occupation, 
ritual or sport) of the tribe consists in killing for the sake of 
trophies, and for the credit from such feats, very much as 
certain North American Indians used to indulge in scalping, 
the fear is undoubtedly justified, for no European overlords 
would sanction such customs. This is, however, instructive 
as showing how liberty of action is valued above all the 
benefits of civilisation, and explains why some neighbouring 
tribes who are under our control, such as the Samburu and 
the Lumbwa in Kenya, do not lightly forego their customary 
pursuits, or why throughout Africa, despite our prohibitions, 
a person who is convicted by native methods of practising 
witchcraft is still killed. 

I do not advocate the legalisation of spear-blooding under 
the Union Jack, but only emphasise the tenacity with which 
tribes cling to old customs or privileges, which are as com- 
prehensible as was winning one’s spurs not so long ago in 
England, acustom for which we do not condemn our ancestors. 
Native races consider some of our killing still more inex- 


cusable. Professor Malinowski relates how he was telling a 


Melanesian head-hunting cannibal about one of the biggest 
engagements on the Western Front, and the old cannibal 
said: ‘ But you cannot eat so many thousands.’ When the 
position was further explained he was horrified at the idea 
of taking human life that was wanted neither for food nor 
for trophies. 

We have little cause for complacency about our humani- 
tarian progress and the higher levels to which we seek to 
taise native races. Though Governments make laws, it is 
the people who have to keep them, and it is the goodwill and 
support of the people in Africa, as in Europe and the United 
States, which gives life to the law. Without a change of 
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heart and of outlook the Jaw has no life. We have uniformly 
done, not what the native peoples want, nor what they— 
poor, misguided ‘ savages ’ !—think right, but what we con- 
sider is best for them; unless we modify our policy in .this 
respect we ate in for a very rude awakening, for we are 
deliberately teaching and emancipating native races every- 
where, educating them to be articulate, and they are beginning 
to learn how to marshal their ideas, and to talk. 

I will give one or two examples. In the mandated terri- 
tory of Tanganyika a Native Liquor Ordinance has recently 
been passed, providing for the control of the manufacture 
and sale of native beer in townships. I am not condemning 
the new law, for, after experiments of other forms of control 
in a large industrial centre, I myself was forced to the con- 
clusion that the brewing and sale-of beer must be completely 
controlled by an outside body, the profits being devoted to 
native welfare. The Africans, however, protested against 
this Bill, in a well-reasoned and moderately worded memo- 
randum, not claiming any licence for intemperance ; it was, 
indeed, much better worded than some applications at home 
for ‘ extensions,’ and the petitioners even said that if Govern- 
ment considered this beer harmful for them they would 
actually welcome total prohibition; but they based their 
protest on the grounds that an immemorial right was to be 
taken away and given to people of another race, and because 
the opinions of those most concerned (the natives) had 
neither been consulted nor taken into consideration. That 
teally is the point. Africa is becoming alive to the fact that, 
with all our talk of liberty, she is subject to a racial dictator- 
ship more rigorous than anything imposed on them by the 
old chief system, which never talked of freedom. Africa 
is also learning to express in words such ideas, of which it 
has for some time been semi-conscious. 

To give another example—from Uganda, where more than 
anywhere else we pride ourselves on what we have done in 
the spread of civilisation, the match of Christianity, and the 
advance of education from the network of primary schools 
to the apex of an embryo university. Even here educated 
Baganda are saying openly that they are not satisfied with the 
education we are giving them. They were not consulted as 
to the form or shape which it has taken. In another area, 
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along the railway strip in Northern Rhodesia, the progressive 
Batonga are striving to find a path upwards towards the 
white man’s standards. (It should be remembered that we 
always boast of the civilising influence of white settlement 
as it furnishes practical examples of the higher life.) These 
natives ate complaining that restrictions on the sale of their 
crops to Europeans, legislation for enforcing the continuance 
of big villages, and the like, are thwarting their natural 
aspirations and tending towards stagnation and repression. 
All-these are, as yet, but murmurs; there is no thunderous 
roat of waves upon the shore of our complacency, but the 
tide is coming in. 

Taking big things first. When we first occupied these 
native lands we started to control them by straightforward 
direct rule. Of course, we never consulted the native, we 
merely usurped and assumed powers; some we exercised 
ourselves, and others we delegated to native employees, 
selected and paid by us. It must have been most upsetting 
to the tribes to have a strange race assume control of their 
lives and actions, and sending, as minions of the State, alien 
natives and natives of their own tribe, but of no standing, 
to carry orders to theit chiefs and elders—even to lay hands 
on their sacred persons and their property. Yet after a while 
they grew accustomed to it, while their old tribal fabric began 
to fall into decay from disuse. 

Then ‘ we’ decided that ‘ direct rule’ would no longer 
fill the bill. It was not educative, it was disruptive; and it 
was far too expensive. So ‘we’ ordained that these native 


‘peoples must once more be ruled by their chiefs, whom we 


would guide along the path that we chose they should tread. 
This we called ‘ indirect rule.’’ ‘Theoretically it was a marvel- 
lous idea: rarely has Imperial Britain been so proud-of her- 
self, or felt so superior to other races, as when she evolved 
this epoch-making (and money-saving) scheme. ‘The native, 
however, once more was not consulted, and, curiously enough, 
he has not everywhere relished the fresh change that has been 
forced upon him. This does not imply that it was not, in 
the main, a good change; it is merely an assertion of fact. 
They had learned to appreciate some points in direct rule 
managed by white men, who, though ignorant as to their 
customs, were at any tate impartial. As regards the chiefs, 
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they did not relish the change, in many cases. because they 
had lost the habit of ruling, and still more because they did 
not regain the right to rule in accordance with custom, but 
were forced to rule on lines laid down by their white over- 
lords, to administer justice and to punish on those lines. It 
was a very hard task, savouring rather of puppetship, with 
little of the old dignity of chieftainship; it has met with 
varied degrees of success, according to the soundness of the 
fabric that remained—the personality of the chiefs, the 
vagaries of tribal aptitudes, and the knowledge, tact and 
sympathy of the white directors. 

This change, as all else, was dictated by us; it is not, as 
we pretend, an evolution of the old rule. We broke up the 
old rule, substituting the direct rule of the old-fashioned 
district officer. The further change to indirect rule has been 
as drastic, as much of a novelty as was the earlier essay. It 
is also raising some very difficult problems, and it will raise 
many more; so that, while I am really inclined to side with 
those who think we have started something rather fine, I 
cannot look on it as an evolution of the old pre-European 
régime, not do I view its future with complacency. 

First of all there are among the well-wishers of Africa 
two distinct and conflicting schools of thought: first, that 
we must evolve a native culture from the relics—it is almost 
the wreck—of the old ; and, secondly, that the only culture 
worth developing in Africa is our particular variety of 


‘Western’ civilisation. There are, and have long been, 


eminent advocates of both policies; most educated natives 
belong to the second school, feeling that the former is but 
a veiled attempt to keep them under, for which reason some 
of them view anthropologists with distrust, thinking, quite 
incorrectly, that they must belong to the former school. 
The late Lord Cromer was among the earlier advocates of 
the second school, and wrote: ‘ The idea that native society 
can be reconstituted on an improved native model is a pure 
delusion.’ * Modern anthropologists are perhaps the safest 
and the most level-headed guides, being less swayed by outside 
influences in forming their opinion than other interested 
parties. I wish educated Africans would realise that the 
anthropologist aims at learning as much as he can about the 
* Ancient and Modern Imperialism. 
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stock on which it is proposed to work, so that we may graft, 
bit by bit, starting with elements that are most suitable, or 
most necessary, and only gradually introducing the rest. 
To take a parallel from cattle: native breeds of cattle ate 
full of weak points, and, though suitable in many ways to the 
conditions under which they have to live, cannot compete in 
modern markets for milk or beef. Too rapid and ill-con- 
sidered grading, however, only makes things worse, destroying 
the old immunities and failing to replace them by counter- 
balancing advantages. The process requires study and time 
and has to be accompanied by improvements in feeding, 
housing, and in other ways. 

It can be emphatically stated that no Director of Animal 
Health would embark light-heartedly on changes as violent 
as we have introduced in East Africa among the human 
inhabitants, and he would not keep his job if he did. In this 
particular connexion I must specify East Africa, because 
although indirect rule, as we now know it, originated in 
West Africa, it was there an evolution of the old rule, and 
did not often follow an intermediate period of direct rule. 

With regard to these divergent policies, the Colonial 
Office itself, so far as I am aware, could not say on which side 
it stands in any one locality. I wonder how much these 
great authorities realise all that this means, and how little 
the electorate knows about it. The change, for instance, in 
all economics, the introduction of cash (and credit), of wage- 
earning, of individual ownership, of the growing of cash 
crops. This last is now, apparently, the accepted inspiration 
of all Colonial Governments. Natives are being driven to 
gtow more crops, so that by paying taxes, and by purchases 
of imported goods, which will swell the Customs revenue, 
they may help to provide the necessary funds for social 
services. It all seems so reasonable, and so ideal on paper, 
that one is reluctant to look deeply into it, though it seems to 
combine some of the practices of the Soviets in forced produc- 
tion for State welfare with the creation of individualist wealth 
(or capitalism), since the stimulus offered is the acquisition 
of personal property, where there was formerly nothing but 
community tenure, and tribal or group mutual dependence 
and assistance. Does this not mean a colossal and tevolu- 
tionary change that some tribes, at any rate, cannot assimilate 
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without very serious risks? Are we not going too fast ? 
Whatever we may claim for indirect rule, there is nothing 
evolutionary about this introduction by force or ‘ moral 
suasion ’ of our economic creeds. 
The religion which we have introduced is, of course, 
also revolutionary, as is practically everything taught in the 
schools ; so too our laws, and the penalties for infraction. 
Yet.complacently we talk of ‘ building upon the old,’ or of 
‘making a better African and not an imitation European.’ 
We have adopted optimistically what appears to us a noble 
idea, and we are persevering with it blindly, mouthing 
platitudes in approbation of our righteousness. ‘There are, 
however, thinkers in Africa and in England who are fat from 
feeling complacent, and who realise that, whatever we may 
think and say, the natives themselves are thinking that we 
are unjust, illogical, and above all tyrannical—ordering what 
they shall and shall not do, how they shall live, how they 
must behave or how they must be punished, because we are 
masters of their fates. We are everything but captains of 
their souls, and that is solely because it is our principle to 
leave to them the decision between Christianity and their old 
faith—mutilated, hedged about, but still their old faith, and 
theirs to adhere to so long as they prefer it. But we have 
broken much of their law and customs, tied by religious | 
sanctions to their old belief. Native customs now are to , 
have no place in the King’s courts ; the chief no longer gives ) 
{ 
1 
L 





religious sanction to cultivation, for that is directed by the 
Department of Agriculture; the bride-token, or insurance, 
has been decried. Native womer will not only inevitably 
be condemned if they bury their twins alive, their sons if 
they consecrate their spears in human blood, but we stand 
aghast at the idea that theft can be made good by restitution, 
and hold up our hands in horror at the idea of collective 
family responsibility for ill-doing, which has, from time 
immemorial, been one of their chief factors in lawful living. 
Even our own introduction of court fines is deprecated 
because the innocent family will help the offending member 
to pay, according to their religious obligation, and as if 
fathers and brothers, mothers and sisters, never did the like 
in England. 


It is a sad tangle in these native territories which we have 
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stitred to a great awakening, the extent of which we do not 
yet realise. General Smuts spoke recently of ‘awakening 
Asia’; but he appears not yet to look so anxiously at the 
awakening races by his own homeside. His Government 
thinks that the time has come to take charge of the three 
native territories which are Imperial enclaves within the 
borders of the Union. Mr. Pirow actually alleges that the 
British-controlled native States all the way up the continent 
ate ‘ linked to the Union by a common native policy,’ when 
they are, in fact, poles asunder.. Granted that those territories 
are the only British-ruled native areas of which many South 
Africans have any knowledge, and that we have less room for 
complacency there than in any area from Southern Rhodesia 
to the Sudan, yet local native opinion is both emphatic and 
atticulate that it does not want to enter the Union, with its 
apparently perpetual ‘ colour bar.’ In all honesty, however, 
unless we discharge our responsibilities more wisely in the 
future than in the past, their position and ours may become 
untenable. Casting stones at the Union alone will not 
suffice. 

The Union Government would offer the inhabitants of 
these protectorates such economic advantages as are not 
incompatible with the ‘ colour bar,’ advantages which we have 
failed to give them, partly because we have so rigorously 
protected them from ‘ exploitation ’—a word often too loosely 
used. In a British African protectorate where mining has 
caused no discontent, cash payment has been substituted by 
us for the old customary forced labour for the chiefs, and 
consequently the natives in many cases refrain from growing 
all they can for fear that they will pay more in taxes—a 
pertinent example of the native view as against the English 
view. Exploitation of minerals is by no means the worst 
of our innovations. Real well-wishers of the natives like 
the Governors of Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya all wel- 
come it. It has, of course, long been a fact in the Rhodesias, 
and’a comparison between the prosperity and happiness of 
the Southern Rhodesian natives, whose land was conquered 
and whose minerals were grabbed, with their actual neigh- 
bours in unexploited Bechuanaland is all in favour of the 
former. It looks as if popular ideas need adjusting. 

Africa is awakening—the demands of the inhabitants are 
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becoming more vociferous ; without some kind of exploita- 
tion and development, the demands of the younger generation 
cannot be met. The land must pay for its services. A 
generation is growing up amidst aeroplanes, wireless and 
the cinema, all of which are becoming commonplaces in their 
lives, as the train and the motor car have already become ; 
yet our leading statesmen remain complacent: the most 
reforming of our Socialists seem so ignorant of the problems 
to which they devote their militant zeal that they offer as a 
panacea the gift of equal rights. By this they mean equal 
rights for the natives to do what we say is best for them— 
not the right to live according to their own customs, but 
merely the right to follow our model (or the Socialist version 
thereof) instead of their own; and this has, in some inex- 
plicable way, to be compatible with giving this tremendously 
preponderating majority the franchise ! 

A franchise, of course, would bring to nought all schemes, 
whether Conservative, Liberal or Socialist in origin, and 
would, for many years to come, produce chaos, putting the 
native at the mercy of demagogues. These subject peoples 
need something better than the franchise if we would avert 
Nemesis, and something better than arrogant and complacent 
autocracy. We need to call them into co-operation, and get 
them to help us unravel the tangle and evolve something 
better than we have yet done. By this I mean we should 
keep at present the right (or the power) to rule, to legislate, 
to administer ; but we should act after consultation, act more 
as their agents than we do now. Since they must shed some 
things, like their ideas and customs concerning homicide, 
we, too, must shed some of our proud ideas, and for a start 
make every lawyer concerned realise the truth of the saying 
of the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Hewart) that ‘ it is not enough 
that you should do justice ; you must, if you can, be manifestly 
observed to be doing justice.’ . This is, I fear, very different 
from the statements by Mr. Bushe, as head of the Commission 
to which I referred at the beginning, for instance: ‘To 
civilise, maintain peace and good order can only be done by 
the introduction of British concepts of wrong-doing.’ We 
need to get native advice as to tempering our laws, and 
adapting their laws and customs and all else, not into a Euro- 
pean mould, but into a native mould that has shed such 
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attributes as ate particularly repugnant to our ideas, and 
subversive of ultimate welding into a progressive State. 
Some have only seemed repugnant because we have misunder- 
stood them or their implications, as witness our indignant 
campaign against what we interpreted as bride price, by 
which we destroyed a fine insurance for the wife, and actually 
set up in its place a real selling. It is not too late to do. this 
if we will only drop our insular arrogance and live up to our 
protestations: if we will shed our complacency that all is 
well, and try to see the other man’s point of view. 

At present we give the native ‘ justice ’ according to our 
laws, fairness according to our standards, liberty to obey our 
tules and regulations ; but we have made next to no progress 
in giving him courtesy and consideration, a lapse on our part 
of which he is daily growing more and more conscious. We 
have enforced, rather than given, law and order, safety for 
life and property (so far as we can manage it), and in return 
for these mixed blessings we have imposed annual taxation— 
at ahigh rate. It makes one understand why the Danakil are 
prepared to fight to the death to keep their old customs and 
liberty, and why the subject races in Liberia prefer the irregu- 
latities of their American-negro rulers to the old-established 
English rule as demonstrated in Sierra Leone. We have got 
to do better to get them on our side. We must find an 
evolutionaty method for their customs. The Masai now 
blood their spears in lions, some Sudanese have hectic camel 
races instead of raids; forestry was helped forward among 
the Kikuyu by a blending of customary initiation ceremonies 
with Boy Scout ideas; the Bishop of Masasi has adapted 
native ceremonies and dances: so it can be done, in almost 
any sphere, and it must be done. The natives, moreover, 
would enter into the spirit of it, and much truculence and 
obstinacy, born of kicking against the pricks, would disappear. 

Finally, it is as well to point out a few material facts. 
Some ctitics of our occupation are apt to concentrate on such 
mattets as the alienation of land to Europeans, the dislocation 
caused by mining operations and the like, but there are other 
and possibly deeper causes to which attention is hardly ever 
called. By the introduction of exotic breeds of cattle, for 
instance, we have introduced diseases to which native herds 
have fallen a ready prey. By stopping tribal raids we have 
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intensified in-breeding, to the rapid deterioration of native 
beasts, besides leading to overstocking, which, in its turn, has 
accelerated (as has the introduction of the plough) the greatest 
danger facing Aftica—soil erosion. Even our anti-tsetse 
work carries the same danger in its wake, and this soil erosion 
is robbing the native of more land than European settlement 
has ever done. So it is not only by deeds of questionable 
morality that we have done harm, but by our good deeds also, 
so true it is that half the time of the wise is occupied in undoing 
the damage done by the good. Slavery and human sacrifices 
have been suppressed; but the generations which had 
experience of these have all but died out, and the present 
troubles attendant on our rule, and all its irksome restrictions, 
ate everyday features in the lives of the present generation. 

There is, indeed, no room for complacency. We need to 
call in the old to help us redress the balance upset by the new ; 
only co-operative effort will pull us through. This means 
calling in not only the wisdom of the old men but the growing 
aspirations of the young, who, if we fail to enlist them, will 
take the lead in subversive activities. These two elements 
will often be in opposition to each other, but we must hearken 
to both. It will be no easy task, but we cannot use the old 
régime merely to repress the adolescents to whom we have 
given new life: they are the children of our rule, and, as 
such, have their rights. Neither can we allow the immature 
and misguided ideas of these half-educated men to prevail 
too much against the hereditary wisdom of the old. That 
would, at this stage, be equally fatal. 

Here is work for statesmanship for years to come. Here 
is a task worthy of Britain, with its unrivalled schooling in 
governance. In all parts of the world, amongst proud old 
civilisations as among primitive and backward races, we have 
learned in the bitter school of experience, in failure and 
in success. Our past copy-books, marked India, America, 
Australasia, South Africa, or, nearer home, Cyprus, Ireland, 
ate blotted with faults and scored over with corrections. We 
have not made too good a start with our new Colonial copy- 
book because we are still thinking too much of ourselves, 
and not enough of the persons principally concerned, our 
native subjects and protected races. 

: FRANK MELLAND. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT CHALLENGES THE 
CONSTITUTION 


By W. G. Frrz-Geratp 


As a President en pantoufles (with Woodrow Wilson replacing 
him), Theodore Roosevelt had a bright idea to enliven a 
leisure which had grown intolerable to a man of his restless 
and venturesome nature. He went down to the ‘ A.B.C.’ 
Powets of South America, there to expound afresh the 
nebulous Monroe Doctrine, and with it the naval ‘ Big 
Stick’ which he himself had appended as a suasive gesture 
that could yet ‘ speak softly’ to those Lesser Sisters of the 
New World galaxy. 

That famous doctrine—derived from George Canning’s 
hint to John Quincy Adams, and by him wholly changed—was 
now restated as a purely protective egis of high and selfless 
motive—although Latin-American statesmen and writers had 
for many yeats misconstrued it, so that quite a literature of 
protest had grown up against E/ Monroismo, all the way from 
Mexico to Argentina. 

The exuberant ‘Teddy’ was nicely greeted, but his 
mission had slim success. Later on in Rio de Janeiro he met 
my gallant little friend General Candido da Silva Rondon, 
protector of Brazil’s Indians, and the most fearless of South 
America’s explorers: Rondon is half Indian himself, a man 
of singular charm who never goes armed, even in the ‘ tightest ’ 
place. To ‘ T.R.’ and his son Kermit, the General proposed 
a most luring jaunt: ‘ Let us follow the “ River of Doubt ” 
which we call the Rio da Diuvida, since its course is as yet 
unmapped. And among us it shall figure in future as the 
“ Rio Roosevelt ” |’ 

Theirs was a lurid quest in dug-out canoes of the Stone 
Age—sniped at by savages with poisoned arrows as they 
hurtled through sinuous and roaring rapids. In one crash, 
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young Kermit nearly perished. His father at last lay helpless 
and sick with fever on a diet of monkey-meat, turtle-eggs and 
palm-tops. He never got over that hail of jungle plagues, 
and they brought about Roosevelt’s untimely death. 

Strange to say, his cousin, Franklin, also cut loose on a 
‘River of Doubt’ two and a half years ago. The way was 
unsure, with blind guides and endless perils in lurk where 
only aid and comfort were looked for. But let the President 
speak for himself: ‘It is a new Untrodden Path,’ he told an 
awed Congress as he took the plunge. ‘But I will tell you 
with equal frankness that unprecedented conditions call for 
the trial of new means of rescue.’ Just how much money has 
already been strewn on that Untrodden Path, no one can with 
certainty say. But as Ranking Member of the Appropriations 
Committee, Representative John Taber gives us some idea 
of a dollar-deluge which has in no way effaced the President’s 
smile—for reasons which I shall later explain. 


Said Mr. Taber: ‘ The money that the first and second sessions of 
the Seventy-Third Congress has made available to spend on New Deal 
experiments presents an unheard-of picture of extravagance. The total 
of the first session, ending June 16, 1933, was $5,267,659,805. In the 


second session, $17,486,508,287 was voted: the grand total for that 
Congress was $22,719,188,092. Here, then, is a disregard of any sense 
of responsibility to the taxpayers of the United States which out-does 
the maddest of dreams. The Federal deficit for these two fiscal years 
1934-5 rums to some $16,000,000,000. And they have made these 
appropriations without having any money in the Treasury to meet them, 
or any prospects of such money, except such as may accrue from the 
sale of Government securities.’ 


Yet as candidate in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt had urged economy 
and a balanced budget in emphatic terms. And as President 
he solemnly warned his Congress that the Federal Govern- 
ment was ‘ on the road to bankruptcy’! What had happened 
to make him put a continent of all Europe’s size upon what 
grim Wall Street bankers called ‘a picnic basis ’°—with 
magical millions and billions now steam-shovelled to 
130,000,000 people over an atea of 3,000,000 square miles ? 

A giant gamble had collapsed in the autumn of 1929 with 
cash losses and economic havoc of lunar proportions: the 
figure has been fixed at $50,000,000,000! Hence these six 
yeats of a depression more acute and obdurate than all the 


rest in America’s mercurial history. President Coolidge, 
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elate and taciturn, never saw this avalanche impending. The 
luckless Hoover came in to announce Poverty for ever 
banished in his blue-sky Utopia: thenceforth, he’ purred, 
that perennial curse would be but an Old World wound, 
whilst Americans, one and all, would enjoy ‘a chicken in 
every pot and two cats in every garage” | 

One may well pause to ask: Is there any more fallible 
guide to the United States than a President? ‘The Demo- 
cratic Jefferson tried to abolish his navy and army—only to 
leave the foreign war that ensued to his successor, James 
Madison. And he was to see the Capitol and White House in 
flames, with himself and his Cabinet scuttling for safety across 
the Potomac into Virginia. Then the break-up of the Union 
under Lincoln was wholly unforeseen. And in our own time 
we have seen President Wilson cabling from Washington to 
his delegates at the Peace of Paris in 1919 that both Congress 
and people backed the Treaty and his own League of Nations 
‘with enthusiasm ” | 

In what condition did Mr. Roosevelt find the lavish 
America of his two predecessors, whom Prosperity seemed 
fairly to sate and choke with opulence? Hear his own 
dirge over the seismic scene ‘on my induction into the 
Presidency ’ : 

Values have sunk to fantastic levels. Our factories are without 
orders. ‘The means of exchange are frozen, the withered leaves of our 
industrial enterprise lie on every side. Farmers find no markets for their 
produce. The savings of many years in thousands of families are gone. 
Hosts of our unemployed face the grim problem of existence, an equally 
great number toil with little return. . . . 

It was a lean and ghastly America on March 4, 1933. 
‘ A stricken nation ’ Mr. Roosevelt found it, one shaken with 
dread: ‘Nameless, unreasoning fear which paralyses the 
effort needed to convert retreat into triumph.’ But now a 
new leader was come, ‘ ready to wage wat against a critical 
emergency.’ So he would ask Congress for powers ‘ such as 
would be given me if we were, in fact, invaded by a foreign 
foe. We must act, and act quickly’ | 

None knew better than the speaker that violent revolution 
was about to burst in a land where men carry ‘ guns’ as we 
do watches or pocket-handkerchiefs. Were not the rich and 
the banks and Wall Street brokers just then ordering shot- 
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and bomb-proof steel shutters in view of the muttering 
terror? But Mr. Roosevelt had full faith in that curious 
tripod of ‘checks and balances’ which the Fathers had 
hammered out for the Thirteen States of 1789, whose jars and 
jealousies were even then on the verge of armed conflict. 


Our Constitution [the President declared] is so simple, so practical, 
that it is always possible to meet extraordinary needs without any loss of 
essential form. That is why our Constitution has proved the most 
superbly enduring political mechanism the world has ever seen. It has 
met every stress, and is fully adequate to deal with the unprecedented 
issues before us. 
ta 


Who would believe that so seemingly trivial a ‘ stress ’ as 
a coop-full of chickens, sold by four Jewish brothers in 
Brooklyn, would make the old ‘ mechanism’ crush Roose- 
._velt’s main Recovery Act, after he had spent £18,000,000 on 
it and 5400 persons were at work in its central office alone ? 
And therewith the rest of his eighty-one ‘ alphabetical’ 
bureaux were left in the air as potentially illegal, in the same 
way as the N.LR.A. (and with it a dozen more) was swept 
into the limbo of New Deal theories by the Supreme Court 
last May. Those nine black-robed augurs of the United States 
Constitution were unanimous in their decision. They had 
already rebuked Congress for resigning to the President - 
powers which were vested in the Legislature alone. Now 
everything was in doubt. The Untrodden Path was seen to 
be a. maze of thorny circles: its explorer, for all his feats, found 
himself back where he began, and so must needs try another 
tack—with more than half his term of office wasted in ad 
captandum efforts. 

His smile was gone; he now viewed the Constitution 
with bitter contempt. And he spoke his mind on it at the 
Friday Press talk with ‘ the boys,’ whom Pat McKenna, the 
White House usher, herds into the Executive Office twice a 
week, so that Mr. Roosevelt may instruct them (and through 
them the masses) in his short-cuts to the twin goals of 
Recovery and Reform which he refused to separate. This 
Supreme Court stroke (he told the Press) was in effect a throw- 
back to ‘ the horse-and-buggy days ’ of the eighteenth century. 
Was the Federal Government, then, to sit powerless amid the 
tremendous social and economic problems—<‘ that came as a 
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by-product of our growth from a strip of sea-board colonies 
to a mighty world-Power ’ ? 

The Commerce Clause of 1789 now took out of the 
Federal jurisdiction all farming, manufacturing, mining and 
construction industries. And moreovet, what of the liquor 
trades, the Wagner Labout-Relations Bill, the Guffey Coal 
Control, the Social Security, the A.A.A., the Public Utilities 
and a host of other New Deal nostrums ? The President sat 
befogged and lost. He prayed for light on his darkling path 
so as ‘ to indicate with clarity the constitutional limits within 
which the Federal Government may act.’ And again, like his 
ebullient cousin (of the ‘ River of Doubt ”) in a similar political 
plight, Mr. Roosevelt hinted at a referendum of People against 
“the residual and inviolable sovereignty of the States’: that 
was the fiat of James Madison, the original drafter of the 
United States Constitution. 

' Hete the root problem is one that no American seems to 
apprehend ; it is ‘ geo-political,’ and therefore insoluble as 
things are at present. A continent can never be ruled as a 
countty is: we see this in Australia, whose far western State 
has so recently pleaded for the right to secede from the 
Federation, situated as it is thousands of miles from Canberra, 
with wholly disparate aims and interests peculiar to itself. 
Said a Southern governor to Sir Josiah Stamp in the United 
States: ‘It should never be possible for Washington to be 
able to lay down how you and I should buy and sell chickens 
2000 miles away.’ 

America’s immense distances, with her many climates, her 
mixed human stocks, and the utterly dive.se clamour of her 
eight ‘ sections,’ render such a phrase as ‘ the nation’ a mis- 
nomer to lead even so acute an observer as Mr. H. G. Wells 
widely astray. He, also, had high hopes of this New Deal. 
But he forgets the ‘ Square Deal ’ that wilted in cousin Theo- 
dore’s hands a generation ago, and those same Quixote tilts 
against the ‘ predatory rich’ and ‘the malefactors of great 
wealth,’ whom Franklin Roosevelt to-day assails in the same 
crusading spirit. 

Mr. Wells thought * to find America a practical and con- 
structive lead for the rest of the world.’ He found only crude 
confusion in the ‘More Abundant Life’ that Roosevelt 
preached—with Father Coughlin and Huey Long vieing with 
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him for mass favours, and Dr. Townsend, Upton Sinclair and 
the other Utopians shown as ‘also rans’ in a race of raw 
futility. Even Mr. Wells could waste his time in putting 
“questions of the most elementary kind’ to ‘a group of 
Government administrators.’ What sort of a New America 
were they trying to bring into being? He posed to them 
three ideals of this kind. ‘It was astonishing,’ he owns, ‘ to 
realise that even this primary decision has not yet been made. 
These three objectives were a// in evidence ; and in addition 
there were, so to speak, intercalary activities going two ways, 
east and west, at once’?! So did Mr. H. G. Wells assess the 
progress made by amateurs on an ‘ untrodden path ’ in which 
Presidents have slogged for a hundred years without ever 
finding a ‘ national’ clue to its labyrinth. , 

One of the ablest members of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet— 
Henry A Wallace, his Secretary of Agriculture—accounts for 


this baffling tangle in another way. ‘ The United States,’ he . 


finds, ‘ is like a boy eighteen years old, possessed of excellent 
health and a strong body—but so unsettled in his mind that 
he doesn’t know what to do next’! Yet this is the ally to 
whom British statesmen like Stanley Baldwin and Anthony 
Eden can look with wistful yearning for joint governance of 
our wayward world | 

The ‘ American Boy ’ could see sixty-six nations assembled 
in London two years ago endeavouring to restore economic 
health to us all. Our King and his Prime Minister opened 
that Conference in solemn state. But the wilful Boy threw a 
bomb into it, and sent the dazed delegates packing for their 
home ports, literally from China to Peru. 

Surely no such language was ever yet used by a Chief of 
State as that which Mr. Roosevelt saw fit to use on that august 
occasion. His own Foreign Minister, the able and courtly 
Cordell Hull, could only repeat it with implied apology— 
‘since the American Delegation has no jurisdiction in this 
matter.’ His President declared the World Conference gone 
astray in ‘a purely artificial experiment’ ; a ‘ diversion’ that 
showed ‘a singular lack of proportion, and a failure to 
remember the larger purposes for which it was called to- 
gether... .’ America’s. master could also scathe: ‘An 
excuse fot the continuance of basic errors, and the old fetishes 
of so-called international bankers.’ 
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Nor could Mr, Roosevelt ‘ relish the thought ’ of economic 
hetesies so far removed from ‘our own broad putpose—a 
dollar which a generation hence will have the same purchasing 
and debt-paying power as the dollar value we hope to attain 
in the near future.’ That slashing Message had a caustic sting 
in the tail of it: ‘When the world works out concerted 
policies in the nations to produce balanced budgets and to live 
within theit means, then we can properly discuss a better dis- 
tribution of the gold and silver supplies as the base of national 
curttencies.’ 

Our Prime Minister was aghast—as well he might be after 
all the hand-clasps and smiling talks (and ‘ Mickey Mouse’ 
films) which had so cheered his White House visit only a few 
months before this explosion. ‘I shall never forget the look 
on Ramsay MacDonald’s face,’ wrote James W. Warburg, the 
finance expert of Mr. Cordell Hull’s much-rattled team. One 
of the notorious ‘ Brain Trust’ (Raymond Moley) was sent 
over in haste to steer Mr. Hull out of the wreck and report 
results to Washington. And so irate was the Secretary of 
State over this intrusion that when he went home he at once 
sent in his resignation. Only by dismissing Moley (who 
now edits a New York weekly paper) was the President 


able to retain the sanest and wisest of his Ministers in the 
Cabinet. 


But Mr. Roosevelt had assumed a dictator’s powers during 
the historic ‘ Hundred Days’ of 1933 when, in the name of 
‘Emergency,’ he demanded of a lifeless and docile Congress 
the stupendous sum of $10,953,000,000, by way of a start in 
‘priming the pump’ of America’s moribund business. Thence- 
forward he did as he pleased, imperious as Mussolini, though 
without any trace of that dictator’s prescient statesmanship. 
He called from London Dr. Oliver Sprague, who was Amerti- 
can adviser to the Bank of England. But that sound coun-’ 
sellor was ignored, and so went back to tamer duties at 
Harvard. Then Lewis Douglas of Arizona was dropped as 
Director of the Budget: ‘ to produce balanced budgets ” was 
that man’s strenuous aim. Yet the second year of the New 
Deal closed with a Treasury deficit of neatly {700,000,000 ! 
This, of course, takes no account of the forty-eight States, 
many of which have been forced to beg Federal funds, since 


theit own cities were bankrupt, in many cases ass their 
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police, firemen and school teachers on strike for long arrears 
of pay. , 

Then the bureaucracy of this vast land is on a quite 
monstrous scale, since votes must somehow be transmuted 
into jobs, whether high or low. Of these there are about a 
million ‘ Federals.’ And in continental spaces beyond loom 
175,000 further units of Government, with 3,250,000 persons 
drawing wages at the rate of {900,000,000 a year. How can 
any one man ever hope to impose his will upon so enormous 
and complex a polity as this? A witty attaché of the French 
Embassy in Washington put it thus to me last month: ‘ This 
ship of State is too roughly built and engined. She’s like the 
gorgeous Normandie, which we now rechristen “ La Dette 
Flottante” \’ 

But then no architect that lives can satisfy America’s 
amateur captain. He loves his own designs as Henry Ford 
does, and, like him, looks for the praise due to a public bene- 
factor. ‘History is bunk,’ said America’s one and only 
Henry. And again: ‘Knowledge don’t amount to much.’ 
And yet again: ‘I never read books—they only muss up my 
mind.’ Yet Colgate University could make Mr. Ford a 
Doctor of Laws, and the Public Orator declared : ‘ This man 
is of that select company which is assured the perpetuity of 
Fame’ ! 

When the Supreme Court, as ultimate arbiter of the Con- 
stitution, gave its unanimous verdict that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
National Recovery Act was illegal, its author feared that the 
whole house of cards his New Deal had built up would soon 
topple over in view of a host of further appeals, either impend- 
ing ot probable. Thus if his boon to the farmers (for plough- 
ing-in crops and killing off live-stock) were to go, and the 
A.A.A. wete to follow the N.R.A., then the President foresaw 
a fearsome slump to ‘ 36-cent wheat and 5-cent cotton.’ In 
short, those nine champions of the ‘ horse-and-buggy ’ eta, 
he opined, had raised a problem equal to the Dred Scott 
slavery decision which led straight to the Civil War. The 
problem was this : ‘ Is the Federal Government or the forty- 
eight States to have plenary power over our social and 
economic needs ?’ 

Mr. Roosevelt insisted that the ‘ central ’ authority should 
tule America’s loud roost. But just how this was to be 
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achieved he did not say, and silence settled down upon a 
bewildered Washington, while 4500 N.R.A. bureaucrats 
found themselves ‘ fired with zeal,’ as the cynics said—-meaning 
that these were now added to the 10,000,000 already un- 
employed. After that Supreme Court stroke came a sudden 
lull in the dictator’s ‘ must’ decrees to the Capitol. Both 
Houses began to reassert themselves. And when the fateful 
question was raised, ‘ Who is to pay ? ’—for a dollar debauch 
that actually ran the Press out of noughts in its composing- 
rooms, merely to mark its million-billion caravans day by 
day—then Franklin Roosevelt was ready with Cousin 
Theodore’s remedy of thirty years ago. The ‘ rich’ would 
pay, through new and penal taxes, which he suggested darkly 
and did not define. And ‘Big Business’ must pay, too. 
This action, Congress was told, was in line with ‘ the move- 
ment towards the progressive taxation of wealth and of 
income.’ It was also a drive towards the President’s main 
goal—‘the very sound policy of encouraging a wider 
distribution of wealth.’ 

This took the wind out of Senator Long’s sails. That 
buffoon already had millions of dupes cheering his ‘ minimum 
wage’ of £500 a year for all Americans, with a free house and a 
car. Mr. Long, I may say, ‘ owns’ the big State of Louisiana, 
lock, stock and barrel. His own bi-cameral Parliament in 
Baton Rouge he has in his own well-lined pocket. Louisiana’s 
M.P.’s its own dictator calls ‘ as fine a body of legislators as 
money can buy’\ ‘The notorious Huey had opposed the 
President and tried to block his will in a Senate speech of 
fifteen hours on end, eked out with cooking recipes and the 
prowess of his uncle in mixing drinks. But now finding Mr. 
Roosevelt in favour of his own ‘ Share the Wealth Clubs,’ 
Mr. Long rose to bless the new tax Message— I just want to 
say “ Amen!” .’ 

Meanwhile, business freezes up once mote and the small 
investors ate as shy as ever. ‘ They’re scared stiff,’ as one 
rueful broker put it to me; ‘ scared of what the Government 
may do to money and to the utility concerns, not to mention 
fresh imposts as yet unnamed.’ Yet they did essay a few 
flutters on Mr. Roosevelt’s new Silver game, which so 
demoralised China and Mexico. So with waning prestige 
among solid men, though still acclaimed by the masses as 
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their ‘ Santa Claus,’ Mr. Roosevelt lays wary plans for the 
1936 election. Already his patronage-man, James Farley, has 
resigned as P.M.G., and gone forth to sound the political 
deeps between the two oceans, and from the Great Lakes 
down to the Mexican Gulf. 

His Chief’s ‘ fireside chats’ on the radio to 50,000,000 
listeners are now dropped—as the outworn Brain Trust had 
been, and later on all the boards and codes set up for the 
steel, textile, automobile and other industries. The President 
himself may now go on a continental tour as ‘ Teddy’ did 
of old, or as the hapless Wilson did when he also tried to 
renew a fickle people’s zeal for theories which they so speedily 
decried. This was their way over the liquor prohibition 
they first craved and then cursed, only to abandon—after 
£7,000,000,000 had been wasted in an orgie of moral uplift 
unmatched in human history for its lawless folly and flaming 
aftermath of crime. 

Is Mr. Roosevelt assured of a second term? I believe he 
is, because ‘ money talks,’ and a whole continent has already 
been deafened and drugged by the fall of dollars from its 
* great distributor.’ On his tour the New Deal’s creator will 
survey his public works for 3000 miles and find them good. 
For this item alone $3,600,000,000 was to be spent among 
the States.. Mighty rivers are to be harnessed for hydro- 
electric use. Yet how new millions of horse-power are to be 
brought into play without a further ousting of man-power 
(and a huge increase in doles and relief) is a question that 
nobody raises. ; 

There remains the crux which stonewalled the Untrodden 
Path last May ; I mean the President’s open challenge to the 
United States Constitution. What are the prospects of 
securing by amendment plenary powers to the Chief 
Executive, as against those of the sovereign States which are 
still clearly defined, though in many ways they have been 
narrowed since the Civil War? If he commits himself to 
this issue, even the adroit Mr. Roosevelt must fail. Last 
June Senator Borah delivered a public protest against the 
President’s hints, defending the early labours of Hamilton, 
Madison and Jefferson, and the strict limitation of Federal 
sway as the Supreme Court had defined it. 

Only three times before has this ‘third leg’ of the 
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Constitution thrown itself across the currents of new urges 
and powerful interests. The first was in the case of Dred 
Scott, a runaway slave. Here, in 1857, the Court annulled 
the power of Congress to abolish ‘ the institution’ (as the 
South termed chattel-slavery) in tertitories that were not as 
yet full States. After four years of a shattering civil war, 
three new amendments—the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth—profoundly modified the Federal system. Just 
after that. war the Court wrote decisions of restraint upon 
both President and Congress. The result was to add to the 
existing bench of seven judges two others who were known 
to favour a reversal of the ‘ legal tender” opinion. Again in 
1895, when the Supreme Court declared invalid much of the 
income tax law of the previous year, its ruling was made 
nugatory by yet another amendment. 

But this process can be cumbrous and slow, with much 
cross-pulling from the ‘ forty-eight little empires’ of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s angry protest on the morrow of his recent 
defeat. In all, twenty-one ‘patches’ have thus far been 
fastened on the sacred constitutional vesture of 1789. The 
first ten of these made up the ‘ Bill of Rights,’ and they went 
through unopposed. The eleventh amendment—which 
guards the States from being sued against their will—was 
blocked by Pennsylvannia and New Jersey ; so this one took 
nearly four years to be fully ratified. Eight amendments curb 
the Federal powers, eight more either limit both the Federal 
and State, or else concern flaws and requirements of the time. 

Five amendments strengthen ‘ national’ authority at the 
expense of the States. Of these five, three are the aftermath 
of secession, one gave the vote to women, another took 
liquor control away from the lesser ‘ empires ’—only to be 
nullified in turn by the twenty-first amendment of 1934. 

As for child labour control—which our own Press 
mistakenly supposes to be in full operation—this has been 
wrangled over for nine and a half years, and yet is still 
contested. In eighteen of the States one or both Houses of 
their own Parliaments have rejected this amendment—eight 
of them south of the Mason and Dixon Line ; the other ten 
include New York, Kansas, Nebraska and the three New 
England “ sovereignties.’ But I have said enough to endorse 
Colonel House’s remarks to President Wilson on ‘our negative 
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system of government.’ Both Wilson and his famous little 
Texan boss had ample proof of this when, on April 6, 1917, 
the United States ‘declared war’ upon Germany—without 
having a single ship or a soldier wherewith to wage it over- 
seas! Lord Reading was to witness the utter chaos in money 
and supplies which, when it cleared, left to Great Britain only 
the dismal legacy of war debts. 

So Mr. Roosevelt may well have ‘ another think coming,’ 
as they say over there, before he essays still further to whittle 
down States’ Rights in his own favour by means of a Con- 
stitutional Amendment. Of course, the People have power 
in this regard, but they.are a wholly. incalculable People, 
whose whims and passions no President can foretell, howso- 
ever close to the ground he may keep his political ear. None 
knows better than the present Chief that one-man rule of a 
sub-continent is as hopeless here as that of Chiang Kai- 
shek in China’s floundering immensity. So Mr. Roosevelt’s 
present concern is his own re-election in 1936. And for this 
he prepared by a cash coup of matchless audacity. He forced 
Congress to put in his sole power—without any ‘ strings ’ 
tied to it—the stupendous sum of $4,800,000,000 (or, say, 
£1,000,000,000) for work-telief on a fitting scale. 

This fund is to be ‘ distributed ’ within a year—which will 
take the wiliest of all tacticians into the thick of the elec- 
toral fray—with a further (estimated) Treasury deficit of 
$4,628,000,000 in 1936. The Republicans are as yet like 
sheep without a shepherd—murmurous, critical and confused. 
Herbert Hoover is marked as a ‘ hoodoo ’—the very symbol 
of crash and catastrophe, though he was acclaimed in 1928 as 
* Prosperity’s Engineer.’ It will be seen that eloquence of 
the purse remains with Roosevelt as a decisive factor in the 
fight. He warned the forty-eight governors that there must 
be ‘ no politics ’ in his vast scheme of work-relief spread over 
3,000,000 square miles. 

Yet one of Maine’s representatives in Congress was told 
“how to vote’ on the President’s policy, if a certain power 
scheme in his section was to draw millions for it. Then 
California’s man, under the same pressure from the Adminis- 
tration, was promised an extra share of public works in his far- 
off State (which is farther from Washington than London is 
from New York) if he also would but toe the Roosevelt line. 
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In both Houses of Congress were heard protests over a White 
House form of lobbying never known before. 

So goes the game of governance in a land which is 
utterly misconceived in this country—as the United States 
Ambassador himself remarked at the Independence Day 
dinner in London. But then, Anglo-American relations, from 
‘Mr. Madison’s War’ in 1812 to the threat of war which so 
amazed our own heroic envoy, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, in 1916 
--when Britain was battling for the whole world’s liberty— 
must be nicely ‘ dolled up’ for presentation here. This is a 
rigid tradition. The bare facts of history are deemed inexpe- 
dient, if not tactless and improper to relate—as our Foreign 
Office has them in its own archives, from strong Castlereagh’s 
day to that of sighful Sir Edward Grey. 

Where America is concerned she must be deferred to and 
placated at any cost. The age-old prestige and pride of this 
England must needs be laid aside ; for does not the Washing- 
ton Navy League, in its exposé des motifs of strategy in the two 
oceans, refer to our own New World possessions as so many 
‘hostages,’ geo-politically held in American waters ? 

Our people’s ignorance of the United States is, indeed, 
the strangest of present-day portents, seeing that no other 
‘and is so written up in our Press, or so assiduously courted 
by British statesmen in their public speeches. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s heart-to-hearting in Washington survived each 
rebuff and shock. Mr. Baldwin’s visit we associate with a 
dour deal in the ‘ War Debt,’ not to mention naval parleys 
which have crippled our control of the Empire seaways unto 
this day, as our foremost Fleet spokesmen have again and 
again deplored. 

Whether a radical change of Britain’s policy as regards 
America’s would be wise or unwise is outside my present 
scope. But Japan, I may note, is treated with quite extra- 
ordinary respect by the Federal Government. Those summer 
manceuvres in the Pacific covered 5,000,000 square miles ; a 
huger armada than ever before flew the Stars and Stripes took 
part in them, with the air-arm used on a significant scale. So 
near an approach to the Kurile Islands was made that a 
Japanese admiral likened America’s new wat-game to ‘a man 
drawing a sword on his neighbout’s doorstep ’ ! 

So in order to soften this seeming threat, Rear-Admiral 
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Upham, United States Navy, was sent to Tokyo with a smart 
cruiser on a special ‘mission of friendship ’—while 160 
American warships and 55,000 officers and men showed how 
Japan’s aggression could be beaten off and then countered 
with every naval weapon afloat, in the skies and under water. 
To that awkward embassy of peace Mayor La Guardia of New 
New York added two life-size dolls, ‘ Mr. and Mrs. America,’ 
and to these grotesques all Tokyo was presently bowing with 
the exquisite courtesy of the race. 

But he who would solve this baffling enigma of the 
United States should land on Bedloe’s Island, where the Statue 
of Liberty, looking anxiously towatds Europe, towers above 
the bay. That gift of France (by whose arms alone America’s 
independence was gained) has just completed its fiftieth year 
of watch and greeting in this portal of the Land of Liberty. 
On a tablet on that bronze colossus is graven a poem which, 
I venture to submit, offers the key to an ethnical make-up 
unlike any other in human history. Has any British visitor 
ever seen it, 1 wonder? Its author was the Jewess, Emma 
Lazarus, who died in 1887; she counted among her friends 
such notables as Emerson and Whittier, and John Hay. Here 
are the lines : 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land, 
Here at our sea-washed sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty Woman with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
* Mothet of Exiles!’ From the beacon hand 
Glows world-wide welcome ; her mild eyes command. 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
* Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp,’ cries she, 
With silent lips. ‘ Give me your tired, your poor. 
Your huddled masses, yearning to be free : 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore— 
—Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me— 
I lift my lamp beside the Golden Door ! 


W. G. Frrz-Grera.p. 
(Ignatius Phayre.) 
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THE DRAMA OF ETHIOPIA 


By Henry DE MonFRIED 


I HAVE spent twenty years of my life in Ethiopia in the 
province of Harrar. It is a country which I love for the 
skill with which it has contrived to preserve throughout the 
ages its ancient culture—a feudal, patriatchal system that 
seems propertly to belong to the Biblical age rather than to 
out own. I learned to admire, too, the social equilibrium 
that has for 2000 years been maintained there, enabling time 
to pursue its even course and life to proceed unhastening 
and unchangeable in perfect harmony with Nature. The 
very eatth breathes serenity in this land, where man must be 
content with what the earth chooses to yield him, without 
the harness or constraint of the machine—that monster which, 
once unleashed, will one day devour its master. 

Ethiopia is in a sense an image of the ancient world that 
has remained unchanged throughout the centuries. But in 
order that this ancient edifice may remain standing, its 
elements must be kept intact. Together they form an 
attractive and harmonious whole in their barbaric simplicity : 
we recognise therein the crown of human endeavour, for 
the inhabitants have attained a static form of society in 
which life acquires a significance by its harmony with the 
rhythm of Nature. ; 

Although their civilisation may seem to be little better 
than that of our cave-dwelling ancestors, their mentality 
cannot be compared to our own stage of development in 
those dark ages. The element of ambition, that essential 
source of instability which is foreign to black races, has 
always characterised the white. But it has nothing to do 
with intelligence. A Galla, a Sudanese, or a Somali may 
make a skilful doctor, geometrician, or engineer if he be put 
through the same course of education as a child of white 
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parents. He will learn, and learn to imitate too, just as 
well, if not better; but in his present stage of development 
it is an undertaking without a future. 

To seek to set a people or a race on the same road of 
evolution as ourselves is absurd, if that people has no natural 
means of keeping there—that is, if it does not naturally 
possess the dynamic element of that evolutionary process. 
It will be guided by main force, as one pushes a trolley up a 
slope ; the moment the guiding hand is withdrawn it will 
return, perhaps catastrophically, to the point from which it 
started. A world in which there are several free races should 
have several cultures; to seek to unify is to seek to destroy 
whatever cannot adapt itself, not to Nature, but to adjacent 
and momentarily predominant cultures. 


The Abyssinian has discovered the secret of adapting the 
order of society to the natural requirements of his character, 


and he remains what he is because he cannot change. Neigh- 
bouring peoples whose lands he has conquered have also 
discovered the formula corresponding to their much simpler 
mentality and ate equally incapable of rapid change. Wisely, 
therefore (guided in this, no doubt, by instinct), the 
Abyssinians have avoided tampering with a social structure 
which has brought them into equilibrium with their natural 
environment. I pointed this out almost thtee years ago in 
my book Vers les Terres hostiles de Ethiopie. 

In order to temain as it is, this ancient country must be 
content to stand apart from every European influence, and 
to eschew economic expansion ; it must be a kind of show- 
piece—a vignette of a pre-historic age. But this dream is 
impossible to-day, for Ethiopia wishes to take her place in 
the ranks of modern States. Her frontiers march with 
colonies where the ‘ progress ’ of our age has made its mark. 
Cultural differences must be eliminated to make contact 
possible. But now the elements which constitute the social 
equilibrium of Ethiopia are, in the eyes of the modern world, 
monstrous barbarisms. Do them away even pattially, and 
the whole structure will collapse. Deprived as they are of 
all the necessary social equipment, it is absurd to require of 
this people to discharge so gigantic and dangerous a task. 
The King, their sovereign, however powerful he may be, 
cannot in a single generation sweep away the achieve- 
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ment of centuries. The people would not endure it, A 
dictator can always create—his position, indeed, demands 
that he should—but he does himself fatal injury in trying to 
destroy. And in Ethiopia there is everything in the world 
to destroy. 

There are some mistaken ideas current in Europe about 
the Empire of the King of Kings. It is my duty to point 
out these errors and to expose the blunder for which France 
was responsible—in my view, a criminal blunder—when she 
cast Ethiopia to the League of Nations, thus forcing her 
to assimilate a culture which was in no way suited to 
her. 

For this purpose I must lay aside my own feelings—the 
indelible impression which this corner of Africa has left upon 
my mind, as well as my affection for a grand and ancient 
country where poetic legendry still survives—and resign 
myself to see an ancient civilisation pass like a dream away. 
I cannot but look on sadly at the disappearance of all those 
fancies with which my imagination had clothed the primitive 
grandeur of the Abyssinian scene. Its noble simplicity 
would surely have had more chance of enlisting the sympathy 
of the world than the tawdry trappings of a specious culture. 

In bringing Ethiopia into the League France did her the 
worst service imaginable, since it involved both a perversion 
of truth and the foisting upon that unhappy country in the 
fulness of innocence of charges and obligations which shecould 
never hope to fulfil. Ethiopia may have as her sovereign a 
man who is capable of understanding European affairs or of 
gtasping the significance of an assembly like that at Geneva, 
but that man has behind him a people (numbering perhaps 
3,000,000 souls) which is unapproachable—proof against 
every external influence, for there is no way of bringing 
such influence to bear. With us public opinion is infinitely 
susceptible and plastic; in a few hours it can be moulded 
to take a different view. It is not for nothing indeed that 
we have the freedom of the Press. In Ethiopia there is 
no such thing: an illiterate people is still nurturing the 
stagnant ideas of 2000 years ago. There are, besides, 
the immense tracts of desolate country that were added by 
the conquests of Menelik, whose nomad inhabitants have 
never risen above an entirely primitive stage of development. 
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With such material it was no easy task for the Negus to carry 
out any of the reforms which he had promised his friends 
at Geneva. What was he to do? He staged scenery the 
length of the railway and in his capital of Addis—everywhere, 
in fact, where Europeans, journalists, men of letters, or 
official missions could come and observe it. The initiated 
who had lived some time in the country—and I was of their 
number—used fondly to imagine that on the strength of this 
temporary top-dressing Ethiopia had earned her membership 
of the League of Nations. But behind the scenes, as the facts 
have shown only too well, nothing had been changed and 
nothing could be. 

A good illustration of the Ethiopian? s attitude towards 
his colleagues at Geneva and his ideas on the subject of 
mutual obligation towards them is provided by the following 
regulation concerning property ; to a European it is almost 
inconceivable: No European may own the barest acre of 
Ethiopian soil—it is against the law for him to buy land. In 
brief, as far as the present Ethiopian Government is con- 
cerned, the League of Nations involves rights but no respon- 
sibilities. ‘There’s the rub; there beneath the surface is the 
scandal that may one day bring discredit on the Assembly 
at Geneva. For it has been guilty of unrestricted recruiting— 
of admitting for the sake of numbers infant nations which 
must be educated before they can be taken into consultation. 

Besides this intractability of the masses there are two 
other elements before which the Negus must bow—on the 
one hand, the clergy ; on the other, the feudal system. The 
clergy, as guardians of all ancient traditions, will sanction 
no change of any kind, since their power, their fortune, 
and their life depend upon the country remaining as it is 
to-day. They rely on ignorance to maintain superstition 
and the practices of sorcery, which occupy a more important 
place in religion than the divine law. All this ties the hands 
of the Negus and forces him to present a lying face to Europe 
and at the same time to conceal from his people the obligations 
which he has undertaken in their name. He is no less afraid 
of displeasing his army, which consists exclusively of illiterate 
membets of a barbaric race. The upshot of it all is that the 
country is to-day precisely where it was 2000 years ago. 

What is the result of this situation? It is danger, and 
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a growing danger, for the neighbours of Abyssinia. At the 
time when European colonisation in this part of Africa had 
not begun, the savage state of Ethiopia was of no importance. 
She could live her own life according as she was by nature 
disposed. But since European nations have founded colonies 
alongside her and have developed them, the situation has 
altered. In French Somaliland, for example, the governor, 
Lagarde, who founded the colony of Djibouti, was quick to 
appreciate it. He was forced to leave a strip of over fifty 
miles of our territory outside any official control. The 
tribes could settle their differences between themselves as 
heretofore. He thus forestalled the danger which lay in 
proximity to these Ethiopian wastes, which are neither policed 
nor administered, and into which robber bands can at any 
moment disappear at will. 

But after Lagarde these abandoned territories were desired 
for exploitation. The inevitable followed. Time after time 
robber bands fell upon our tribes, ending up with the bloody 
massacre of the official administrator, Bernard, and his escort. 
The culprits took refuge in the wide Ethiopian desert, where 
the frontier forbade further pursuit and precluded retribution. 

This shows where lies the danger for all neighbours of 
Ethiopia—a danger especially great for Italy, who has so 
assiduously developed her colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland. 
Great lengths of her frontier border upon Abyssinia, and she 
has the right to demand that the country which is her neigh- 
bour should be as well policed and as efficiently administered 
as ate the colonies for whose development she has been 
entirely responsible. That is the substance of Italy’s demand 
for genuine reforms in Ethiopia to-day. 

In 1928 the Duce made a treaty of friendship with the 
Negus. He gave him a respite of twenty years in which to 
make his reforms and to reach a stage of political develop- 
ment comparable to that of civilised peoples. He gave him 
an outlet to the sea (the port of Assab) on condition that 
Ethiopia should build on her territory a road to link up 
with the one which he was building on his side. 

But Ethiopia did nothing at all. Italy realised, therefore, 
that it was useless to expect any improvement to come from 
Ethiopia itself. The task is beyond her power. Only a 
European nation with modern equipment can perform it, 
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and then only with the help of a throng of colonists to people 
those open spaces, and by their example to induce the nomad 
populations to settle down to cultivation of the soil. That 
can never be accomplished by the unaided efforts of a little 
country like Ethiopia. Not only does she lack constructive 
ability, but, owing to the feudal character of her constitution, 
her Government could never take the steps which Europe 
demands. The Government of Ethiopia is a feudal govern- 
ment. As such it has a contempt of toil. Toil is for slaves 
and serfs: feudal systems are blind to the value of 
effort and can brook no meddling with their organisation, 
which for them is a question of life and death. For this 
reason Ethiopia can mever accept even a temporary pro- 
tectorate. ) 

Let me now turn and examine the real Ethiopia. People 
imagine a country populated by Ethiopians. That is an 
error. The real Ethiopia consists of a small nation of Jewish 
origin, speaking the language of Hamara, professing the 
Coptic faith, having their own separate manners and customs. 
This is the true Ethiopia—the Empire of the King of Kings. 
It is a land the size of Belgium and contains perhaps 
3,000,000 inhabitants. Surrounding this core, but separated 
from it .by well-defined ethnic frontiers, is the remainder of 
the territory. Its area is, as nearly as may be, double that of 
England, and its population 10,000,000. Less than fifty 
years ago Menelik conquered these districts, for he was quick 
to recognise the beginnings of European infiltration into 
Africa. He aimed thereby to surround his kingdom with 
a great buffer area and to insulate its fringes by means of 
wild, uncultivated stretches of desert. The peoples left in 
this way under Ethiopian protection are the Somalis, the 
Dankalis, the Gallas, the Walamos, the Ouragais, etc. Most 
of these tribes border French, Italian, or British colonies. 
Ensconced in Ethiopian territory, they enjoy neither the help 
nor the protection of the central Government; the single 
advantage which comes of their dependence is the fact that 
they are disarmed and thereby deprived of the opportunity 
of fighting one another. There is not a toad in the whole 
country. Here and there you will come across toll-tracks 
for motor transport, whose revenues are the perquisite of 
the Negus. But it is not a speculation from which the tillers 
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of the soil derive any benefit. The fruits of their labour 
continue to be transported on mule-back. 

The taxes. which these peoples ate required to pay ate a 
ctushing burden. Farmers owe, in theory, a thitd ot a 
quarter of their harvest to the State, but, as this tithe is levied 
directly by tax-gatherers who are themselves responsible for 
the quota, nothing remains to the unfortunate tax-payer 
except the barest starvation allowance. Over and above 
this they are obliged to till, for no remuneration whatever, 
such land as their Abyssinian masters choose to have 
cultivated for their personal requitements. 

Since the entry of Abyssinia into the League of Nations 
the Negus has found the obligations thereby devolving upon 
him a useful pretext for levying supplementaty taxes in kind at 
a tate of 1 thaler per head of population. In the heart of these 
distant provinces the collection of taxes is the occasion of 
pitiful scenes of suffering and cruelty. In the ptovince of 
Wallo, for instance, where families are numerous and ten or 
twelve children are no rarity, the wretched peasant simply 
cannot find so large a sum. He may sell his cattle, but his 
10-thaler ox will fetch but 2 thalers, since all the world is 
selling. The consequent slump in the price is a godsend to 
tax-collectors, who hasten to take advantage of a profitable 
opportunity. Great herds are dispatched, and will con- 
tinually change hands from official to official until they are 
finally brought in to fetch a much higher price at some port on 
the Red Sea. The whole ptocess brings money to the coffets 
of the Negus, but the country is bled white. 

When the sale of cattle is not enough to meet the demands 
of the Treasury the head of the family will be clapped into 
irons, and he will be haled off to die in prison; for the 
prisons of Ethiopia are the perpetual home of typhus fever, 
and no prtisonet is kept waiting for long. Or, as more 
frequently happens, the wretched father, sooner than abandon 
his family, will offer a:child ot,two as slaves. They are called 
servants, but they will never set eyes on their native village 
again. This, then, is the state of servitude in which for 
10,000,000 inhabitants the benefits of Ethiopian government 
consists. It is for their sakes that Europe should strive to 
uproot a barbaric system in. which the reudal minority of 
Ethiopia sucks dry those illimitable regions. 
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There has been much talk of slavery, and some complaint 
against Ethiopia for not having, in fact, suppressed it. One 
must, however, be careful to distinguish between slavery as 
it exists in Ethiopia to-day and the slavery that existed 
in America at the beginning of the last century—the vile 
image leaps at once to the mind at the mere mention of the 
word. There is no compatison between the two, The 
Ethiopian slave is a part of the family. He enjoys inviolable 
rights and, on the whole, humane treatment. The whole 
social system is built round slavery as a family institution : 
it is something which one cannot think away, and the 
Emperor’s great mistake was not frankly to admit that slavery 
existed, that it must exist, and that it was not in his power to 
change it. Indeed, the race which provides the slaves is a 
race much too primitive to be left to its own devices. 
The problem is a tragic one, for it is of vital concern to over 
2,000,000 human beings. 

In the Ethiopian family the work which slaves do is 
insignificant. Seven or eight are there to do the normal 
work of one man. When the Negus gave the order for their 
liberation he knew well enough that it was an impossibility, 
The only difference was that they thereafter were to call their 
master ‘ father” and the master had to call them ‘ servants.’ 
To pay wages to slaves seemed just as ridiculous as to pay 
the cow for her milk, the bee for her honey, or the sheep for 
het wool. So as a comptomise it was agreed that a new kind 
of day of liberty—known to Europe as ‘ Sabbath rest ’— 
should be granted each week to these servants, on which they 
should be at liberty to work for themselves. The only obvious 
result was a seties of acts of brigandry and robbery, for the 
slave has no sense of personal property. 

The following is a pointed illustration of the methods to 
which the Ethiopian Government must resort in order to 
give us naive Europeans the impression of a work of humani- 
tarianism. In the Courrier d’ Ethiopie, a paper printed in 
Addis Ababa, there appeared on June 9, 1933, the following 
paragraph : 

We recorded in our April number the impending departure of Ato 
Alamayon. The object of his mission is an investigation into the manner 


and methods of application of the Laws of Liberation. The decision to 
send a high official to the most distant parts of the country is proof of 
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the resolution with which the Government is addressing itself to the 
task of emancipation. 


That is what is served up for the benefit of philanthropists in 
Europe, or recorded at the Assembly at Geneva. ‘The reality 
is otherwise. The high official certainly liberated the slaves, 
but only to buy them back later. The profits of this splendid 
speculation were probably not reserved for him alone, as 
when the story reached the legations he was immediately 
sentenced by the Ethiopian Government to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment, only to be set at liberty a month later. At 
the present moment this same Alamayon is the Emperot’s 
trusted adviser and one of his favourite counsellors, which 
bears eloquent witness to the manner in which the Govern- 
ment is ‘addressing itself to the task of emancipation.’ 

—AlLthis.shows quite clearly that Ethiopia is not capable 
of modifying on her own initiative the order of her society. 
For the reasons given, both moral and material, she is in no 
position to make the assault on that ancient edifice. There 
is, indeed, nothing ready at hand to take its place. 

The problem is how to reclaim and equip a whole atea 
not less in size than France itself without for a long time 
receiving any return on the outlay. Who will undertake this 
task? Naturally enough, someone who is moved by the 
necessity of safeguarding what has already been gained and 
of providing a field of expansion for a surplus population 
which is being stifled at home. Of the three Powers whose 
colonies border upon Abyssinia—France, England, and 
Italy—the last-named fulfils the conditions. It is our duty 
to help her towards the attainment of a humanitarian aim 
which would bring us all a share of the profits. Under the 
moral pressure which a loyal understanding between these three 
countries might bring to bear, the Ethiopian Government 
could perhaps be induced to make such concessions as would 
forestall an armed intervention. But if, on the other hand, 
France ot England give the impression of tacitly encouraging 
Ethiopian resistance, it will but hasten on for a people that 
knows nothing of modern warfare, a catastrophe in which 
the greatest heroism will be of little avail against the technical 
efficiency of modern armament. 

HENRY DE MONFRIED. 
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THE BRITISH MIND AND WAR 


By Guy HunrTER eee 


Though the acts of Englishmen, and of Great Britain as a state, are 
frequently at variance with their profession, and though nothing is 
easier than to prove them on this account guilty of glaring inconsistency, 
nothing is less accurate than to term such inconsistencies hypocritical or 
perfidious. . . . A watertight bulkhead seems to divide their thinking 
and their doing, and to bring about an apparent inconsistency of which 
they themselves are usually unconscious. Yet this unconsciousness 
absolves them, ethically, of hypocrisy or perfidy ; for perfidy presupposes 
consciousness in inconsistency. An Englishman’s understanding is 
usually wider than his conscious mind. It is far more a matter of the 
heart than of the head. At their best, Englishmen come very near 
possessing the ‘ understanding heart’ of Scripture. 

(H. Wicxnam Sreep: Through Thirty Years, vol. i., pp. 50-51.) 


THE same thought was expressed more scientifically by 
Havelock Ellis, when he said that the limen of the unconscious 
was higher in England than elsewhere. The motive expressed 
by an Englishman for his actions is more often different from 
the real one. It is interesting to test this theory in relation 
to one particular set of motives, the expressed and the real 
motives for England’s wats. To do this it is necessary to 
take a point in history where the two would be generally 
agreed as the same; and first, perhaps, to make a short list 
of what are, and have been, usually expressed as motives for 
wat. 

Inctease of trade is one. This motive is usually applied 
to wats undertaken at least fifty to a hundred years ago. 
Those whose political opinions verge to the left will tend to 
shorten this period, while there is a corresponding increase 
on the right. Only the purblind Marxist will abolish it 
completely. Then, particularly with reference to Colonial 
wats, there is 2 group of motives which may be classified as 
the ‘Spread Group.” The Spread of Civilisation, Culture, 
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Christianity, Law and Order, Morality, and even Decency, 
has always been considered in public a legitimate excuse for 
military expeditions. In company with these capital letters, 
trade is conscious of shabby clothing, and does not appear. 
It fares better in what may be called the ‘ Protection Group,’ 
which includes Protection of Trade, National Honour, 
British Rights, Subject Peoples, National Interests, and (in 
great emergencies) Our Island Kingdom. To this group 
must be added a very important modern candidate, Protection 
of Security, including Sanctity of Treaties. Liberty, political 
and religious, forms a large heading of its own, and is capable 
of attracting members of other groups into a subordinate 
position in its hierarchy. 

These, then, are the main groups; with these phrases in 
their mouths statesmen, firmly convinced of their own 
sincerity, have persuaded the Englishman to shoulder the 
burden of war. It is the purpose of this essay to trace 
historically the growth of this system of expressed motives, 
which appear to diverge further and further from their 
foundation in historical fact. It is the story of how the 
average Englishman has reacted to two opposifig forces 
which for at least three centuries have been playing upon him, 
Those forces are the constant necessity for a trading (later, 
capitalist) nation to defend its markets, and to extend them by 
armed force; and the rise of a humanitarianism which 
demands something nobler than material and commercial 
advantages to justify the shedding of blood. 

Let us take a time when nothing seemed nobler to a very 
average Englishman, Daniel Defoe : the time of the expansion 
of our wool trade. It is as well, first of all, to notice his great 
enthusiasm for the nobility of Trade: 

We must also remove some Scandal out of the Way, as we go on, and 
that is another Difficulty. ‘This Scandal relates to the Dignity, Antiquity, 
and other Honours due to Trade ; concerning which we meet with much 
weak-headed strife in the World.? 

Then follow two- pages of passionate vindication of the 
Honour of Trade. And now to the point—the connexion 
of War, Trade, and Civilisation : 

That great Improvements might be made in Trade on the North 
Coast of Africa, I have shown past Contradiction ; the only Objection, 

1 Defoe: Plan of the English Commerce, 1721, Pp. 4. 
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which as the Case stands I think no Objection at all,* is that it must be made 
by CONQUEST, a thing attended by Difficulty, Hazard, Expence, and 
the Possibility of Miscarriage.® 


This brings me, to a View of what is one of the greatest Scenes of 
Improvement in the World, which is in short this, (viz.) 

THAT there needs little more than to instruct and inure barbarous 
Nations in all our Colonies, Factories, etc., in the Arts of living ; clothing 
with Decency, not shameless and naked ; feeding with Humanity and not 
in a Manner brutal ; dwelling in Towns and Cities, with Oeconomy and 
Civil Government, and not like Savages. 

It is the most unaccountable Mistake of its Kind that can be imagined 
that one should suppose civilizing Nations do not increase Commerce ; 
the contrary is evident in all our Colonies ; ¢ 


Here follow two pages of assorted articles sold to American 
Indians. Finally : 


WHAT then have the people of England more to do, but to increase 
the Colonies of their own Nation, in all the remote Parts where it is 
proper and practicable, and to civilize and instruct the Nations of those 
Countries, so as to bring them, by the softest and gentlest Methods, to fall 
into the Customs and Usage of our own Country, and incorporate among 
our People as one Nation, 

I say nothing of Christianizing the Savages, ’tis remote from my 
present Purpose, and I doubt much more remote from our Practice, at 
least in some Places; but I speak of an Incorporation of Customs and 
Usages, as may in Time bring them to live like Christians, whether they 
may turn Christians or not.® 


It does not need a very discerning eye to see in these two 
passages an extraordinary richness of suggestions for what 
I have called the ‘ Spread’ group. The ‘ Spread’ of Civi- 
lisation, Christianity, Decency, Table Manners (an unfortu- 
nately feeble seedling which never matured), and Civil 

Government (Liberty). And already the modern mind is 
jumping forwards: ‘What nice things to spread for 
themselves.’ 

But Defoe’s mind was under no compulsion to make 
any such jump. He is concerned with that very ancient, 
honourable, and even Biblical, practice, Trade; which 


certainly does not require justification by the spread of Table 
Manners. Whether or no the savages believed in Jesus 
Christ was a matter of indifference to Defoe; but that they 


2 Defoe’s italics. * Op. cit., p. 254. 
® Op. cit., p. 246. 5 Op. cit., p. 256. 
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should adopt the minor insignia of the Faith, products of our 
gtowing wool trade, was, on the contrary,'a most practical 
end. Writing in the time of mercenary armies, when there 
was little necessity for those who disliked war to take part 
in it, Defoe was under no compulsion to formulate any 
idealistic excuses for war. He spoke as one business man to 
another. ' 

There follows a century of trade struggle with the French. 
Clive in India (1744-1761), the Seven Years’ War in America 
and Europe (1756-1763), the War of American Independence 
(Treaty of Versailles, 1783). Finally, the French Revolution, 
and Napoleon. Now what is said about war ? 

Take this time a middle-class intellectual, unlikely to 
profit directly by the war, likely, if humanitarianism is about, 
to be infected—the poet Coleridge. The following lines 
from Fears in Solitude. Written in April 1798 during the Alarm 
of an Invasion, show with crystal clearness how two forces, 
national necessity to conquer the French and humanitarianism, 
have torn his mind in half. First, a passionate denunciation 
of war: 

. . - And forth 
(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names 
And adjurations of the God in Heaven) 
We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands, and ten thousands. Boys and girls 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pluck off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 
The best amusement for our morning meal. 


As if the soldier died without a wound - 

As if the fibres of this godlike frame 

Were gored without a pang ; as if the wretch 
Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 

Passed off to Heaven, translated and not killed ; 
As though he had no wife to pine for him 

No God to judge him ! 


And then (reading straight on) suddenly comes the other 
force: 


. » « Spare us yet awhile, 
Father and God! O1! Spare us yet awhile. 
Oh! Let not English women drag their flight 
Fainting beneath the burthen of their babes, 
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Of the sweet infants, that but yesterday 

Laughed at the breast! Sons, brothers, husbands, all 
Who ever gazed with fondness on the forms 

Which grew up with you round the same fireside, 
And all who ever heard the Sabbath bells 

Without the infidel’s scorn, make yourselves pure | 
Stand forth! Be Men! Repel an impious foe 


Render them back upon the insulted ocean 

And let them toss as idly on its waves 

As the vile sea weed, which some mountain blast 
Swept from our shores ! 


With what precision has Coleridge noted different instances 
of the English capacity for dissociation which Havelock Ellis 
remarked—the capacity to send thousands to their death with 
one hand, while the other props up the morning paper. He 
notices, too, the ‘big preamble, holy names’; he notices 
the ‘ adjurations of the God in Heaven,’ and then, suddenly, 


Father and God! O! Spare us yet awhile 
and 

Without the infidel’s scorn . . . 
He notices 

As if the soldier died without a wound 
and then 

And let them toss as idly on its waves . . . 


It is as if, at the break of the verse, one wave had ebbed 
completely from Coleridge’s consciousness and another had 
surged in. 

Stand forth! Be men! Repel an impious foe 


is the cry of a Kitchener recruiting poster. 

The point at issue is this: Did Coleridge say, in so many 
words, ‘ War is inhuman, un-Christian, immoral; but it is 
absolutely necessary to crush our main trade competitor, 
France’? He did not. He said, ‘Defend Christianity, 
defend Freedom, defend women and children and the Island 
Kingdom.’ Thus in 1731 ordinary men could talk of spread- 
ing Christianity (possibly by war), civil government, and 
ceconomy in order to increase trade. During a century of 
trade wars humanitarianism had picked out from this complex 
of words (Christianity, war, trade, economy) the two most 
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eligible, Christianity and civil government, which turns 
quickly into ‘ Freedom.’ By 1798 these had become the end 
itself, instead of the means. Later instances from the 
Victorian period will make this clear. 3 900 

The ‘ opening up ’ of China to British trade gives perhaps 
the clearest example of the whole system at work during 
the Victorian Colonial wars. Protection of Nationals in 
Foreign Parts will be the watchword of the whole century of 
gradual British advance in China, It naturally did not occur 
to anyone to ask how or why these nationals got to China ; 
once there, they must clearly be protected. Yet the story of 
how they did get there is worth looking into. In 1793 a 
trade mission under Lord Macartney was sent to China to 
obtain from the Emperor trading rights for the British. 
Here is an extract from the reply of the Chinese Emperor 
Chien Lung to George III. : 


As to your entreaty to send one of your nationals to be accredited to 
my Celestial Court, and to be in control of your country’s trade with 
China, this request is contrary to all usage of my dynasty and cannot 
possibly be entertained... . . As your Ambassador can see for himself, 
we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange or ingenious, 
and have no use for your country’s manufactures.® 


This was discouraging ; and so was the rebuff which a 
similar mission by Lord Amherst in 1816 received. None 
the less, British nationals went to China, undeterred by any 
lack of formal agreement, and did a most profitable trade in 
opium smuggling, contrary to an existent Chinese law. So 
that when a large quantity of British-owned opium was 
suddenly impounded by an application of this law, Palmer- 
ston instantly realised that a situation had arisen in which 
British nationals in foreign parts were in need of protection. . 
So a dispatch was sent by Palmerston to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which, amongst other things, said : 


Now as the distance is great which separates England from China, 
and as the matter is of urgent importance, the British Government cannot 
wait to know the answer which the Chinese Government may make to 
these demands, and thus postpone, until that answer shall have been 
received in England, the measures which may be necessary in order to 
vindicate the honour and dignity of the British Crown, in the event of 
that answer not being satisfactory. 


® China and Foreign Powers; Sit Frederick Whyte. 
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The British Government has therefore determined to send a Naval 
$8 PE: Oe? 8. Fe 208 Ai les. to Ain RoR OF Ses 
demands, . 

Notice that the honour and dignity of the British Crown 
were involved—a  plitase which was to have hard use in the 
nineteenth century.:» The opium war and the succeeding war 
(1856-1860) firmly established the British in China. The 
relevant remarks are not lacking : 

Those who desire to see the principles of Liberty thrive and extend 
through the world, should cherish with an almost religious veneration 
the prosperity and greatness of England. [Lord Palmerston, 1851.] 

In China, which already employs beneficially between thirty and forty 
millions of our commercial capital, a gigantic Empire is crumbling away 


to give fuller and freer scope to Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprise. 
[Earl of Carnarvon, 1854.] 


In face of Western artillery the old nations of the East found 
it easy to crumble. 

It is worth notice that while the first Chinese War was a 
case of Protection of Nationals, in the later stages the Spread 
of Liberty is added. This idea, in a form very close to the 
original Defoe quotations, was extremely popular in the 
nineteenth century. Carlyle supplies a very useful definition 
of the ‘ rights of man’ ; 

Surely of all the ‘ rights of man’ the right of the ignorant man to be 
guarded by the wiser, to be, gently or forcibly,® held in the true course by 
him, is the indisputablest. If Freedom have any meaning, it means the 
enjoyment of this right, wherein all other rights are enjoyed. 

Very clearly here the uses to which the word ‘ Freedom ’ 
had been put ate seen reacting on the content of the word 
itself. Balfour, in the strictest accordance with this definition, 
spoke in 1899 of the Boer War : 

Whatever this country has to go through, and whatever sacrifices 
are to be made, they will be made in the interests of the rights of men, and 
of civilisation. 

Mr. Desmond MacCatthy has remarked on Balfout’s 
‘intellectual integrity.’ It is only too tempting to doubt 


this, to jump to the conclusion that the Victorians were 


* Extract from Palmerston’s despatch, dated London, February 20, 1840. Quoted 
by Sir Frederick Whyte. 
® My italics, 
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hypocrites, that we in 1935 can see so many inches further 
through the brick wall of self-complacency. But Balfour 
knew his times as we know ours, and would have been no 


_ thore capable of recommending, with Defoe, the advance 


of Christianity as a manceuvre to increase trade than are we 
of justifying a Colonial war by speeches on the ‘ rights of 
man.’ New conditions bring a new sensibility ; they do not 
alter the rules from which reactions to a given problem under 
given conditions can be deduced. Is it possible to deduce 
the reaction of the average Englishman to a given problem 
(war) under given conditions (the twentieth century) by means 
of the rule of English character laid down by Mr. Wickham 
Steed? This is the problem, quite unconnected with the 
relative sincerity of Balfour and Lloyd George. Assume, 
then, that both were sincere. 

Coming to the position in 1900, the basic change in the 
situation is that England has already won all the Colonies 
which there is any immediate hope of obtaining. Accord- 
ingly the ‘Spread Group’ suffers an eclipse. ‘ Protection’ 
remains of permanent value in cases of threatened invasion, 
and is, by a slight change of name, finding other uses. 
The object of England, now on the crest of the wave, was 
not to advance, but to maintain her position. ‘ Maintenance,’ 
then, of the Balance of Power, Security, Independence of 
Nations, Sanctity of Treaties (in fact, the status quo)—this is 
clearly the coming word. 

Secondly, civilisation is still available. Owing to the 
advanced state of material civilisation, it is to be expected 
that this word will take on a more spiritual content. It is no 
longer a question of giving savages decent trousers ; it is a 
question of maintaining standards of something quite different 
—Culture. 

Thirdly, Liberty is still there; but Carlyle’s definition is 
certainly heavily against it. Nevertheless, because the word 
has such a high emotional appeal and remarkable elasticity 
of. meaning, it may be confidently expected to reappear, 
though in a somewhat different guise from ‘ The right of the 
ignorant man to be guided by the wiser.’ And naturally 
enough, in view of changed conditions, it does reappear ; 
this time as the right of the weaker to guide itself—the duty 


of the stronger to keep his power at home. 
Vor. CXVIII—No. 702 H 
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Concrete examples of the development of these three 
groups as motives for the declaration of war in 1914 ate 
abundant and most tempting, so tempting that I am going 
to examine the statements of one man only—a man with an 
unrivalled knowledge of European affairs, gifted with a high 
capacity for self-criticism, and uninfluenced by any desire for 
popularity or power: Mr. H. Wickham Steed, then ‘foreign 
editor of The Times. 

There are two aspects of Mr. Steed to consider. In so 
far as he was well aware of the workings of a particular 
psychological trait in the English character, it is possible to 
watch him deliberately adapting the tone of The Times to the 
mind of its readers ; secondly, it is possible to examine the 
effect of this psychological law on Mr. Steed himself. First, 
then, what reasons could he see for a coming clash between 
England and Germany before the war, before there was any 
need for a possible transfiguration of these reasons into a 
form acceptable to the ordinary Englishman? Here is his 
explanation of German hatred of England in 1896: 


In her quest for a ‘place in the sun’ Germany had found Great 
Britain already in possession of the most favoured regions of the habitable 
globe, with an industry highly developed, and a world-wide trade. It 
was uphill work to develop industries against the overwhelming priority 
enjoyed by British manufacturers. . . . Moreover British contempt for 
German efforts, wntil the Briton awoke with anger and alarm to the threat of 
successful German competition, caused Germans to gnash their teeth in 
silent range while waiting the day when they should safely be able to rage 
aloud.?° 


Later, in 1912, an article by Mr. Steed in the Daily Mail 
Year Book gives a similar picture of the threat of Germany : 


German discontent is the discontent of a speculative business man, 
who, having built beyond his means and mortgaged his buildings 
manufactured beyond the means of his market, and speculated beyond 
his own and his friends’ resources, is fearful lest every pay day involve 
him in ruin. Such men are doomed. to discontent until, through crisis 
or disaster, they are driven to place their enterprises on a sounder basis. 
. . . The aim of German policy will not change, cannot change, until 
Germany puts her affairs in order and lives, manufactures, trades, and 
arms within her own means. Until then it behoves England to take 
counsel of France and to keep her store of powder not only dry but 
large.12 


® My italics. 
1° Through Thirty Years, voi. i., p. 82. 
™ Quoted in Through Thirty Years, vol. i., pp. 352-353+ 
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Here, then, in Mr. Steed’s opinion (he is not speaking 
merely metaphorically, as the rest of the article shows), 1 is a 
very commercial basis for Europe’s troubles. 

The storm broke, England wavered between war and 
peace, Mr. Steed was foreign editor of The Times. How 
was the question io be put to the public? Here is the problem 
in his own words : 


But the practical problem, which, in immediate importance, trans- 
cended all others, was how to bring a people, unprepared for a fight of 
this quality, unmilitary of mind and ignorant of Européan affairs, to 
grasp what was at stake, and to throw its whole wealth and strength into 
the fray.!* 


How it was not solved : 


At no time during the war did the feeling that they were fighting 
against a dangerous commercial rival seriously sway the minds of 
Englishmen. Had they been asked to suffer what they suffered, to pay 
what they paid, and to dare what they dared for any merely economic 
reason, they would have revolted against so mean an assessment of their 
ideals.18 


So then, quite consciously as it seems, considerations 
other than commercial are going to be put before the public. 
The violation of Belgian neutrality, of course, made this task 
very easy—a clear case of ‘ Sanctity of Treaties’ and ‘ Inde- 
pendence of Nations.’ But it is interesting to note the nature 
of The Times campaign for intervention before this violation 
took place. As Times leaders, even in the ablest hands, 
have to fill considerable space, I can only quote three short 
extracts : 


Peace, indeed, is the first interest of the Entente, and the first interest 
of England. Both will spare no efforts to preserve it. . . . But should 
there arise in any quarter’a desire to test our adhesion to the principles 
which inform our friendships and that thereby guarantee the balance of 
power 14 in Europe, we shall be found no less ready to vindicate them 
with the whole strength of the Empire, than we have been found ready 
whenever we have been tried in the past. That, we conceive, interest, 
honour and duty demand from us.15 


The Napoleonic war lasted a quarter of a century, and for the whole 
of that time it killed for all practical purposes, not only faction but party 
48 Through Thirty Years, vol. ii., p. 37. 
8 Ibid., p. 32. 
M4 My italics throughout, 
18 The Times July, 27, 1914. 
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amongst us. We knew then, and we know now, that when we strike for 
the vital interest of the Crown and of the Nation, we must strike as one man,!* 
We desire peace, and shall continue to do our utmost to preserve it. 
If we feel compelled to draw the sword, we shall do so with the utmost 
reluctance and without animosity. For us, whatever may befall, this 
cannot be a war of international hatred. In this vital issue we can only 
be guided by two considerations—the duty we owe to our friends, and the 
instinct of self-preservation. ‘The armies now marshalling against our 
friends challenge, in reality, our own security not less than theirs.1” 


Though it is clear from these passages that the process 
of idealisation has gone some way, it has not gone far enough. 
The mention of ‘ interest ’ is barely covered by the additional 
capitals of the Crown and of the Nation, and how weak is 
that ‘in reality’ on August 1. Coleridge would have done 
better. 

The invasion of Belgium provided a very necessary 
stimulus; and there is no need to produce quotations for 
‘Independence of Nations’ and ‘ Sanctity of Treaties.’ In 
Mr. Steed’s words : 


But for some time, they [i.e., the English] thought, consciously and 
conscientiously, that they were fighting chiefly for Belgium in the first 
place, and for France in the second.'* 


So much for his treatment of the public. The fantastic 
growth of idealism (and worse) which less sedate papers than 
The Times planted and reared (wat to end wars, etc.) are well 
known. But it is interesting to note that long before the 
horrors of a war which, unfortunately, it was quite impossible 
to wage ‘ with the utmost reluctance and without animosity ’ 
had forced Mr. Steed into a private idealism, as every other 
sensitive man who continued to support the war was forced— 
an idealism which grows more and more noticeable through- 
out his journal of the war—he was using, at the very outset, 
Civilisation, Religion, Culture, and Liberty as his own 
personal motives for support of the war. 

Some saw, indeed, that behind the moral issue lay not only a question 
of life and death for England and the Empire, but a struggle between two 
incompatible conceptions of civilisation, between the Prusso-Napoleonic 
and the Christian, between the Militarist and the Liberal. Germany had 
become virtually pagan, worshipping a deity more nearly akin to Odin 
than to Christ. For many years I had revolted inwardly against the 


16 The tim, July 30, 1914. 2? Ibid., August 1, 1914. 
Through Thirty Years, vol. ii., p. 31+ 
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doctrines which had come to be her effective creed. Far better, I felt 
that ‘ England,’ that is to say, all the ideals of individual freedom and 
political liberty that had gone out from England through the centuries, 
should perish in a fight to the death with the evil thing represented by 
Prussia and her prophets, Treitschke, Nietzsche and Bernhardi, than that 
she should purchase a dubious respite by standing aside, or seeking an 
impossible compromise with it. Hence the almost joyous relief with 
which I, like other ardent spirits, learned that the die was cast, and the 
battle fairly joined. - 

Here, again, there, is no implication that Mr. Steed’s 
objections to Treitschke, Nietzsche and Bernhardi were not 
perfectly genuine. They found the conceptions proper to 
their time. 

To-day, post-war conditions have brought forward a new 
word to justify a possible war—Pzacz. It is easy to seehhow 
this has come about... With far larger territories to-day than 
in 1914, conscious of the envy of her rivals, England is more 
than ever anxious only to)‘ maintaini’ ; and her statesmen realise 
that this:may only be possible by war. 


Is it then to be expected that we can go off with a wallet-full of 
German colonies gathered in the last war, and a world-wide collection of 
territories and trade interests gathered in the past, when all the time we 
should, in this vital matter of defence, be condemned to agonising 


inferiority 2? [Mr. Winston Churchill, House of Commons, May 2, 1935.] 


Here is,one force, clearly stated. The other is there too. 
Disillusionment and disgust at war ate almost. universal. 
It is doubtful if any modern Government could launch a 
war which really was a war: it would be possible only in 
the interests of Peace, and Collective Security. So how does 
Mr. Churchill continue his same speech ? 

In this august association for Collective Security, we must build up 
defence forces of all kinds, and combine our air action with those of 
friendly Powers so that we may retrieve the woeful miscalculations . . . 
of which we may some day be the victims. 

Alas, other nations have learnt our tricks. I need quote 
only one of many headlines ; 

Hrrter ON REARMAMENT TO PRESERVE PEACE. - 
Mr. Baldwin’s Words Quoted.}® 

We live in the days of Security and Peace. Only the 
purblind Marxist will dare to doubt. 

Guy Hunter. 
1° Sunday Times, Match 24, 1935. 
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PLANNING FOR PARALYSIS 
By Ian Macponatp Horosin, M.-P. 


THE object of this article is to record and briefly to examine 
some of the features of the terrain over which the battle is 
now raging on the flank of the main Socialist advance. Here 
their “allies the Plannets are successfully outflanking and 
rendering untenable the already desperate defence of our few 
remaining liberties and property. 

It is well known, but nevertheless remarkable, how the 
politics (like the morals) of one age carry over as an irrational 
instinct into another age which has abandoned everything 
with which they are really compatible. This is the point of 
junction, as it were, between our two opponents, and deserves 
special study. Most planners are very fond of the simpler 
electioneering cries of Victorian Liberalism. ‘ Self-Govern- 
ment in Industry’ is now being given the same chance to 
show its millenarian potency in getting rid of poverty and 
unemployment, as self-determination was given when we at 
last successfully got’rid of war and armaments some yeats 
ago. Planning and democracy desire to go hand in hand 
whistling through the churchyard, but the planners do not 
seem to have perceived that both history and economics 
are against them on this point, not to mention any issue of the 
daily Press. 

It is no coincidence that a world headed like an express 
train away from every democratic ideal—from Moscow to 
Berlin, and from Rome to Washington—is also a world 
witnessing the progressive decay and abandonment of the 
religious conceptions of the Reformation. Readers of 
Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, for example, will 
have little doubt that the emphasis on individual liberty 
and responsibility which, for good or evil, broke up the 
medizval economic mentality, was also a prime agent in 
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the rise of political democracy, which. seems to be dying 
with it. 

It is quite unnecessary to exaggerate the good or bad 
qualities of the nineteenth or sixteenth century to show that 
in those 300 years the people gained a huge increase in the 
total of consumable goods per head, at some expense of the 
unchallenged. customary security of the poor in the lot to 
which it had pleased the Zeitgeist to call them; and gained the 
mixed blessings of liberty at the expense of the mixed blessings 
of status. Nor can.it be seriously denied that, as the Liberal 
econorhic structure is progressively destroyed, in whatever 
country whether Fascist or Communist. which we watch 
to-day, we see a return, on the one hand, 'to a lower standard 
of living, and, on the other, a limitation of rights and a 
hardening of status. Planning derives intellectually from the 
medieval guild system and will not thrive in the air that 
destroyed that system. Planned societies, therefore, in 
ptactice.remove the air. 

The same lesson is clear to tead in the history of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Apologists for the.N.R.A. and 
the A.A.A., and all the rest of Washington’s fungus initialdom, 
have given up even pretending that recovery has been 
assisted. by their efforts. They concentrate on demonstrating 
the value of their contribution to the reform of society: if 
Americans are still unable to buy what they want, at least 
they have the consolation of not being allowed to make 
what they like. 

The exact ways in which the abandonment of democracy 
takes place are various and, fortunately, funny, In the first 
place, as a mere matter of political machinery, planning in 
practice brings to the front the two major weaknesses of 
democracy—stealing and lying—and thus destroys all respect 
for, and prestige of, that form of government. 

As for the corruption, this is of two main kinds—direct 
and indirect. In the first, Smith gives Jones his own money 
and Jones gives Smith a quota or a licence or information 
about stocks of, some commodity held bya pool, or 
‘ influences ’ a council’s development plans, or the allocation 
of public money to one area or another. _ In the second kind, 
Smith gives Jones our money, instead of his own, to build a 
sugar factory or a ship or a road ; and Jones votes for Smith, 
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The equally fascinating subject of lying arises in this way : 
most of the important decisions in economic affairs ate the 
unpleasant decisions. ‘The same is indeed true in other fields, 
such as diplomacy—if the word ‘ decision’ is there appro- 
priate. Now no politician must be unpleasant, except to 
his colleagues. This is why finance is.the Achilles heel of 
democracy, and also why most of the important economic 
decisions on which industry rests are exceptionally unsuitable 
for democratic methods. The real-sectet psychological’ root 
of planning is the desire to avoid unpleasant decisions. ‘This 
is why they always hope to “ taise prices,’ “ stabilise industry,” 
étc. The newcomer and the cheap producer are anathema 
to them—unquotable and unlicensed. The industrial world 
of planning thus becomes inevitably mote and more a world 
of make-believe. Every industry in this world is always in a 
stage of transition—growth hete, balancing decay elsewhere. 
“ Change and decay in all around I see ’ is all right as a hymn, 
but not in a plan: stop the change, therefore, if you can, 
but at any rate stop seeing it. Every source of changed 
production must be hindered in its development for the 
benefit of the existing producers. Every source of changed 
consumption must be hindered by tariff, by licence, and 
ultimately by prohibition. At every stage the price structure, 
which was the teal basis of the Industrial Revolution and the 
capitalist system, becomes more and more artificial and de- 
moralised. At every stage the resulting errors of production, 
brought about by the artificial prices, call for new administra- 
tive ‘ pooh-bahs ” and “ snicker-snees.’ And just as the great 
Goddess of Reparations, even with a sctap of Vefsailles 
paper in one hand and any amount of blood and iron in the 
other, nevertheless perished under the disintegrating forces 
of international exchange, so the Goddess Democracy is 
dying, in the midst of her worshippers, pressed to death 
under the weight of her own Acts, statutory Orders, provi- 
sional Orders, administrative decisions, and other miscel- 
laneous mistakes. 

Before dealing with the central attack of the plannets, it 
may now be useful to clear up one point of possible confusion 
by eliminating what is frequently made a false issue. ‘The 
attempts to preserve the amenities of the countryside by 
town and country planning ate often stated to be at once a 
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ptoof that deliberate planning is necessary and also that it is 
obviously desirable. But surely there is here an obvious 
confusion. I, myself, have been in the past a keen advocate of 
town planning and regard the devastation of the English 
countryside as a far greater tragedy even than unemployment. 
I am bound to admit that my hopes of anything very useful 
emerging from these Acts have sunk practically to zeto ; and 
it is further obvious that they are, in any case, only a lame 
way of trying to minimise the iniquitous and callous destruc- 
tion of the large estates (especially by death duties), which 
ate the natural and only really effective forms of civilised 
land development. But the immediately important point is 
this: as far as I know, no one has ever denied, or would 
wish to deny, that, once we ate agreed on some specific 
non-economic end having precedence over economic con- 
siderations, whether it be rural beauty, safety in war, Aryan 
bumptiousness, or success at a congressional election, then 
we can reasonably, indeed we must, call in regulation by 
force to modify the action of economic forces. Whether we 
think the game is worth the candle in any given case depends 
upon taste and upon who pays for it. The case for preserving 
rutal amenities by planning is scarcely at all an economic 
case, except that we have allowed so much of England to fall 
into the hands of greedy, transient and embarrassed pro- 
ptietors. It is simply that we do not like the economic 
values to which they wish to devote their assets. 

But the people who are advocating general industrial 
planning have not got some one, clearly defined, agreed, 
specific, non-economic end to which they ate prepared with 
open eyes to sacrifice economic advantage. They claim 
economic advantages for their distortions of the economic 
process; and that they have not established and cannot 
establish. 

It will be as well at this point to mention another question 
on which there is really no conflict of principle. I believe 
most of the plausible, and indeed genuine, pressure for planned 
action derives from the belief that it is at once more effective 
and more equitable than bankruptcy or absorption or winding 
up, where a very large reduction in scale of an industry is 
called for. In theory there seems a real case for ad hoc action 


along these lines; once it is established that ees’ more 
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drastic is required than the usual continuous rise and fall in 
capacity. But. it is necessary to remind the planners sharply 
that their record is not encouraging! In actual fact the one 
thing these schemes hardly ever do is to shut up the people 
who should be shut up—more quickly and more fairly than 
a receiver.. What they almost always do is, in fact, just:the 
reverse: they tax the prosperous and hinder their develop- 
ment by quota, in order to keep alive the dear producers. 
The Coal Mines Act and the Tin Scheme are obvious cases in 
point. I have no special knowledge of the Shipyards Scheme, 
but, at first sight at any rate, it appears to be a shining excep- 
tion—probably because it was largely a bankers’ creation. 
As bankers are always unpopular anyway, they can sometimes 
be sensible. For it is particularly important to observe that 
this weakness is practically inevitable in any scheme calling 
itself ‘ Self-Government in Industry.’ ‘ Self-government’’ 
for the purpose of orderly Jari-kari is hardly conceivable 
except in Japan or Gilbert and Sullivan; which is why (as 
in the Coal, Mines. Act) either there is no reduction in scale 
or there is Government intervention and no self-government; 

And there is an even more serious consideration. , So 
soon as one of these machines is set up for an alleged tempo- 
taty purpose, it immediately commences an evil and tenacious 
life of its own., We can no more eliminate a, superfluous 
committee than we can abolish an indefensible subsidy. 
And if it is difficult to get rid of an individual firm, it is quite 
impossible to get rid of a body which has been set up for that 
vety purpose. Indeed, the planners usually glory in their 
shame. They assert roundly that a body representative of 
existing producers is always the sort of body. which is likely to 
be able to judge most dispassionately and accurately whether 
some newcomer is to be allowed to ‘ spoil the market which 
they have built up,’ ‘ unbalance supply and demand,’ “ cause 
unhealthy surplus capacity,’ etc.! Is there really any sane 
man who believes that, ordinary and inevitable human 
selfishness, ignorance and inertia being what they:are, any- 
thing like as good a result will on the average occur under 
such a system as under a system which allows people who 
think they can give the consumer what he wants, ata price 
he can pay and at a profit to themselves, risking their own 
ptivate money and having a shot at it? No one pretends that 
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there is any perfect solution in a world where the future is 
necessarily uncertain. We shall make it less uncertain if we 
manage our currency affairs better—which, judging by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ‘ silver jubilee,’ means ‘ managing’ them less. 
But can the planners point to any managed commodity which 
has fared better in its adaptation of production to consump- 
tion than the unmanaged commodities have done? Why 
should it? It has all the same difficulties to contend with, as 
well as the special political and quasi-political ones created by 
management itself. All the factors necessary for making a 
judgment are the same. But the chief sanctions against 
making a false judgment ate removed ; for once there is a 
pool, a levy, semi-official corporate status, etc., the tisks of 
individual loss are less immediate, though ultimately they 
are greater. 

But, apart altogether from its incompatibility with demo- 
ctacy, intensive economic control by regulation suffers from 
fundamental objections considered purely as an ideal economic 
ofganisation: even if it were worked from above by pure 
mind divorced from all human frailty and political calculation 
—say by Mr. Montague Norman or one of the B.B.C. 
announcers. The whole object of the monetary system is to 
reduce economic ends to some common measure: in no 
other way can anyone know whether or not the world does 
or does not, when it comes to the point, prefer, shall we say ? 
to educate some of its younger sons to go to Rhodesia with 
the prospect of eventually getting copper from Mulufira, or, 
on the contrary, to increase the rate of scrapping of its motor 
cars and thus increase the proportion of its copper which it 
gets from the sctap. Now the whole object of planning is to 
side-track the price system, and ultimately it must altogether 
replace it. It is nugatory unless it produces different quantities 
of goods or organises production in such a way as to call for 
different proportions of the agents of production. Forexample, 
it may lead to the substitution of aluminium for copper, or 
mutton for beef, or beet for cane sugar. If it does not do 
these, it achieves nothing ; if it does do these things, then 
ex hypothesi it must compel consumers to spend their money 
to what they believe to be less advantage, and producers to 
make use of what they think less efficient methods of pro- 
duction. And to do either of these not only involves, as we 
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have seen, a progressive loss of liberty and elasticity, but also 
a diminution of the total national wealth. 

There is, I repeat, no other common measure except 
money. The planners always seem to think some hedonistic 
calculus exists which will enable statesmen to decide how 
much to produce and what to produce, irrespective of the 
demands of the consumer and of the producers’ calculations 
of the real expenses of production by any one of fifty com- 
peting possible ways of arriving at the required result. 

Even within a system still kept partially rational by the 
remains of a free price system, how can the conscientious 
industrial clairvoyant see very far in a world where changes 
take place such as we see all around us ? People’s psychology 
changes so that the velocity of circulation of the deposits in 
the London clearing banks falls by 32 per cent. in three years 
and then rises 20 per cent. in twelve months ; or so that the 
investors who were willing to invest $2,365,000,000 in 
United States public utilities in 1930 invested less than 
$50,000,000 four years later, and leave some $2,000,000,000 
excess reserves in the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system. Psychology changes from the psychology of 1929 
to a psychology where banks have over $6,000,000,000 credit 
lines open, of which over $4,000,000,000 remain unused, 
The conditions of industry change on a scale and at a rate 
indicated by such facts as that the very industries expected to 
contract out of our own Unemployment Insurance scheme 
when it was started, because their expectation of unemploy- 
ment was so small (such as coal mining), are just those which 
in fact have made some of the largest claims upon it. Plans 
have to be made in conditions where one set of trades, such 
as the miscellaneous metal trades, now employs a third more 
people than it did ten years ago, while another, such as ship- 
building, only employs about half as many as it did; and 
where the South-Eastern division of the Ministry of Labour 
employs nearly half as many people more than it did ten 
years ago, while Wales employs 25 per cent. less ; or, to take 
an American example, the average cotton acreage east of the 
Mississippi has fallen 12 per cent. in four years, while the 
acreage west of that river has risen by over 40 per cent. 
Conceive the damage done to the world’s wealth by the 
deliberate distortion of production caused by hindering, as 
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all planning schemes always do, such transfers to cheaper 
areas of production, while carefully bleeding the taxpayer to 
subsidise the dearer sources (sugar, coal, wheat, etc.). As to 
the effect on individual countries, I will not be so tactless as 
to give examples from our own ‘ planning for employment ’ ; 
but has America really benefited by the Cotton Stabilisation 
scheme of the Federal Farm Board, to take one example? 
This, by fixing (for a time!) cotton prices at 16} cents.a 
pound in 1929, increased foreign production to the extent of 
1,250,000 bales in a single year and in two years lost their own 
farmers their foreign market to the tune of over 4,000,000 
bales, and has now reached the stage where, for the first time 
in living memory, America is producing less than half the 
world’s cotton. If the boll weevil could talk, its first word 
would be ‘ Planning.’ 

But let us ignore for a moment the ultimate difficulties 
of a society where free markets in money and commodities 
and securities (and labour?) have been progressively de- 
stroyed. Let us consider only the short-term disadvantages 
of cartelised industry in a rigid legislative framework of 
producers’ rings. And let us ignore all the practical human 
and political difficulties touched on above. There are still 
two reasons in pure economics for avoiding, as long as and 
as far as possible, such a situation, rather than hurrying it 
along with enabling statutory midwifery. Any text-book of 
economics will demonstrate that, broadly speaking, it is 
always to the advantage of a monopoly or semi-monopoly to 
restrict production—not, of course, to an unlimited extent. 
But it always pays them to produce less than would be pro- 
duced if free competition were possible. It hardly needs 
pointing out that it is obviously the avowed intention and 
practice of every one of them in real life. As a result, all 
self-government in industry must reduce the national divi- 
dend and thus either cause unemployment or lower wages. 
Secondly, monopolistic competition is, in its nature, indeter- 
minate. That is to say, put crudely, two of these cartelised 
industrial empires either indulge in periodical and disastrous 
trade wars, or have to be still further controlled by the public 
to an extent that would rapidly reduce business to a sort of 
industrial parody of the stalemate of trench warfare. We 
can have Socialism or we can have private enterprise: the 
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present interventionist chaos. simply will not work. For both 
these reasons it is clear that before planning has even abolished 
the freedom of the employer, it will reduce the employment 
available to the employee. 

It is pethaps fair to the planners to point out that they 

admit the necessity of adding to all their other machinery lots 
and lots of nice consumers’ committees, which in practice can 
be relied on to combine the maximum of irritation to the 
employer with the minimum of useful protection to the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, I admit that they have usually 
a paid . 
Of course, I know this is all useless: if one mentions the 
theory of prices under monopoly, the function of prices in 
the control of production, the effect of interest rates on the 
profitability of indirect processes of production, and so on, 
then one is hustled out of court as an obscurantist academic 
anachronism knowing nothing of the modern world. The 
same is true if one endeavours to trace and profit by the 
history of the modern revolt against individualism. If one 
then falls back upon crudely contemporary events and offers 
to chat about tin and pepper and beet sugar, to float at ease 
upon the Canadian wheat pool and balance in delicate admira- 
tion of Rubber’s stability under the Stevenson scheme, then 
one is at once told that these, like everything else in the world, 
are either proof that planning is necessary or proof that it 
has never been tried. - There is nothing to be done about it— 
except laugh. 


IAN Horosin. 


2 See as an example the evidence before the Sugar Marketing Enquiry printed in 
my book The Pleasures of Planning. 
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THE USES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
By D. S, MacCouz 


I RETURN, after an excursion in the June number, to my 
original intention—that, namely, of reviewing the present 
state and future possibilities of the Royal Academy. Neat 
thirty years have passed since I was its regular critic, forty-five 
since I began to deal with its affairs in the Spectator. During 
that period many of the improvements for which I and 
others contended have been carried out; and for these a later 
generation gives little credit. But reforms more funda- 
mental remain to be accomplished, and their desirability is 
my excuse for breaking silence. 


1. WHAT THE RoyaL ACADEMY IS 


To be clear about that it is necessary to put out of one’s 
head the ideas called up by the words ‘ Academy’ and 
‘academical.’ France is the country where the grandiose and 
tidiculous attempt was made to constitute a real Academy, 
in the sense of a State institution controlling the arts and 
directing the artists. To such a conception. the English 
spirit has hitherto been inimical, and whatever was in the 
mind of its founders, the English ‘ Academy ’ has been.a very 
un-academic body, with only this authority given to. its 
administration, that members are elected for life, unlike those 
of the House of Commons, but like them they are a collection 
of persons widely variable or opposite in ideas and temper. 

An article in The Times Literary Supplement for March 14 
of this year conveniently recalled what the Académie frangaise 
set out to be and what it has been. Richelieu (whose present 
riames ate Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler), anxious to bring all 
national activities under direct control of the State, seized on 
a hole-and-corner group of literary theorists and gave them 
authority in form over the language and grammar of France, 
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but in practice the position of judge over her literature. 
Chapelain, pensioned later as ‘ the greatest poet who has ever 
lived,’ was invited to judge Le Cid of Corneille, then (1637) 
by its popularity exciting the jealousy of Richelieu, himself 
a dramatic author. Through the mouth of Chapelain, 
premier potte de la France, but later the butt of the next literary 
umpire, Boileau, the Academy laid down the necessary 
corrections. 


The heroine, it was urged, should not have married the man who 
killed her father. Her father, accordingly, should not have been killed, 
only wounded, and allowed to recover in time to be present at his 
daughter’s wedding. . . . The most exciting episode was a fight between 
the hero and the father of his beloved. . . . The King should have sent 
guards to prevent it from taking place. 


In a word, bowdlerised of its tragic elements, the play might 
pass: the heroine’s deportment was wrong from start to 
finish and must be reconstituted according to the require- 
ments of reason and good manners. With vicissitudes the 
Académie satvived to be reconstituted in 1795 as one section 
of the Institut, to which Napoleon added a fourth, for the 
Fine Arts. The Académie of Letters did swallow so dangerous 
a ferment as Voltaire, but the first-rate comedic genius of 
Moliére was too much for it, and in the nineteenth century 
the romantic and ‘ naturalist ’ authors were banned : Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, Gautier, Daudet, de Maupassant, the 
Goncourts were shut out. The tyranny of the Fine Arts 
Institute was heavier still, because it affected not only teaching 
but exhibition ; David and Ingres, greatest of schoolmasters, 
were no less than Delacroix its fierce critics, and the action 
of its jury in the annual Salon issued in the effective counter- 
exhibition of the ‘ Rejected’ in 1863, among whose leaders 
were Manet and Whistler, and in the subsequent displays of 
the ‘ Impressionists.’ ‘ Discipline’ had broken down, to be 
renewed elsewhere by the crusade of the Kaiser against 
‘ impressionism,’ of the Bolsheviks against all the past and the 
individual, finally by Hitler’s ‘ Aryanism’; Liebermann, not 
a great painter, but a veteran ‘ Impressionist ’ and a Jew, was 
forbidden not merely to exhibit but even to paint in Germany. 
Lord Lee, who shares the despotic temper of the State- 


tyrants along with a good deal of their managing capacity, 
would like to see our Academy ‘ spank’ peculiar painters, 
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as well as exclude them. With the absurdities of such a 
claim to ‘ discipline’ of the arts by Sir William Llewellyn 
and his Council I have already dealt. What they call in 
Moscow ‘ rotten liberal habits’ must, with whatever lapses, 
persist in Piccadilly. 

The English so-called Academy is first of all a Shop for 
the sale of pictures, drawings, prints, and sculpture by living 
artists, with privileges for members, but open to all comers, 
with no commission deducted upon sales. It is also a 
display of commissioned work in portraits and monuments, 
and of designs for architecture. Besides keeping shop the 
Academy runs a school, pensions the widows of its members, 
administers various endowments of a charitable or educational 
character, and arranges a few courses of lectures, In the 
winter season its galleries have been used for collections of 
Old Masters in English ownership, retrospectives of work by 
deceased members, and more recently loan collections of 
deceased masters from abroad. 

Finally, at a time when no National Gallery of British 
Art existed, Sir Francis Chantrey entrusted to the Academy 
the administration of a handsome endowment for the purchase, 
under carefully defined conditions, of paintings and sculpture 
for the nation. 

This programme, as liberal as could be expected in a 
semi-State institution run by a limited number of interested 
and sometimes jealous life-members, has worked with varying 
success. In the late ’eighties the openness of the Shop was 
in question ; the Academy was challenged by demands for 
reform by a group of painters, mainly trained or influenced 
by Paris; La Thangue was the loudest. Another group, 
mainly Scottish, formed itself about Whistler, whom the 
Academy had failed to include, as in the previous peculiarly 
English generation it had left out Rossetti, Madox Brown, 
Holman Hunt; Burne-Jones, elected but left in suspense as 
an Associate, withdrew. Out of this crisis sprang the New 
English Art Club, uniting at first all rebels; but leaders of 
the Bastien-Lepage group, La Thangue, Clausen, and the 
Newlyners, who already had their entry as exhibitors, were 
quickly absorbed as members of the Academy. The ‘ New 
English,’ however, retained and retains certain stalwarts of 
less popular character, and for a generation was the nursery of 
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new and contested talent: It has also been the chief 
rectuiting-ground for the Academy. From first to last forty 
members, including Sir William Llewellyn, have passed from 
one to the other, and what with this recruitment and the 
acceptance of works for exhibition by many of the existing 
members, the Academy of to-day is very largely the New 
English Art Club of yesterday. If one goes into Room I 
of the current exhibition its general effect and level are 
indistinguishable from that of a ‘ New English’ collection 
except that the greatest painter of our time is represented 
only by disciples, and some others of eminence are also 
absent. 

There were other heads of complaint against the Academy 
of my youth. One of these was the overcrowding of pictures, 
piled four or even five lines high. Against that the example 
of the ‘ New English” and ‘ International’ has prevailed, if 
not so far as to accept the Whistlerian canon of the single 
line. Sculpture, also, is more reasonably arranged and dis- 
tributed. More important is a complete revolution in the 
matter of drawings. | The old rules of the Academy actually 
prevented a drawing from being properly a drawing. Now, 
in emulation with the ‘ New English,’ an important room is 
devoted to the graphic art which is most alive among us, 
along with engraving and etching ; a whole wall of Gallery 
VI is hung with examples from the field in which Muirhead 
Bone and Augustus John are the leading masters. Even 
watercolours have submitted to some abandonment of 
competition with oil, alike in respect of the medium and of 
mount and frame: the watercolour drawing, which we 
revived at the ‘ New English,’ has invaded both the Academy 
and the ‘ old’ Society. 

Yet another reform is that of the School. In the old days 
there was little effective teaching beyond sporadic comment 
by ‘ visitors.” The development of the Slade School con- 
currently with the ‘ New English,’ under two of its stalwarts, 
Professors Brown and Tonks, forced the Academy’s hand ; 
an assistant from the Slade, Mr. (now Sir Walter) Russell, 
controls the School as keeper and teacher, supported by the 
high competence of a Slade pupil, Mr. Monnington, on the 
side of drawing. 


Finally, in the distribution of the Chantrey Bequest fund, 
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there have been remarkable changes. No longer is it auto- 
matically spent as a semi-charitable prize-fund upon exhibitors 
of the year, in defiance of Chantrey’s expressed intentions, 
though something of the habit persists, as is inevitable while 
a committee of artists is the deciding tribunal. By consulta- 
tion with the Board of the Tate Gallery a real effort has been 
made to enlarge the field of purchase, and to fill up glaring 
gaps. in representation. But the fundamental weakness in 
Chantrey’s scheme persists, and there is a wobble between a 
virtuous search for unrepresented, secondary artists, like last 
year’s, and the attitude that So and So’s ‘turn’ has come, 
visible in certain of this year’s purchases.. Chantrey was 
helpless, since the National Gallery he looked forward to 
did not exist and he had to trust to the discrimination of his 
brother-artists. No such body, in or out of the Academy, 
can be trusted, nor, indeed, a committee anywhere: the 
name for committee-purchase is compromise, and com- 
promise, necessary in politics, is fatal in art. The first and 
the last word, after consultation with his Board, should be a 
Director’s. 

When the Tate Gallery was founded the Treasury was 
foolish enough to sign away the right of the Trustees to 
accept or reject the Academy’s choice, and this right is not 
yet restored : there is merely the working compromise arrived 
at by negotiation after a separate Board and Directorship 
were given to the Tate Gallery. The matter may soon again 
become acute, because, in the absence of any Government 
grant for purchases, the Gallery has only one small endow- 
ment and the Chantrey fund as sources for new acquisition, 
apart from gifts. 

That, as fairly as I can set it down, is the present state of 
affairs, and the real difficulty for both exhibition and Chantrey 
purchases is our poverty, at present, in outstanding talent, 
and even of picture-impulse, in the post-war generation. 
For that the Academy cannot be blamed. But it remains 
to ask whether the Academy, having, by a process which 
physiologists, would call osmosis, drawn off what the older 
‘New English’ had to give, is once again lagging behind 
the time by discouraging subsequent centres of germination 
or rebellion. 


The Grosvenor Gallery, New Gallery, New English Art 
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Club were the first rallying-points in a period of dispersion. 
Mr. Francis Howard’s ‘International’ followed, with 
Whistler and the Scottish artists as standard-bearers. Then 
came Mr. Frank Rutter’s ‘ Allied Artists’ of all sorts on the 
lines of the Parisian Indépendants in the Albert Hall, and after 
that various ‘ Groups,’ culminating in ‘ The London Group.’ 
More recently still an ‘ Abstract’ section of the last formed 
up at Mr. Mayor’s gallery as ‘ Unit One,’ now disunited. 

The heyday of independent groups has passed, for an 
economic reason—namely, the steep rise in rents, which has 
turned picture-galleries to other uses, or obliged their tenants 
to dilute exhibitions by including a greater number of out- 
siders on payment of afee. The Royal Academy has therefore 
an opportunity to recover its old position as the focus of 
exhibition. Whether it has failed to rope in the later talents 
through mishandling or through their own reluctance to 
come in it is impossible for an outsider to say: rumour, 
not to speak of ‘ incidents,’ accuses the jury for the current 
exhibition of strongly illiberal bias. 

However that may be, we may conveniently group the 
later independents round two names, those of Mr. Duncan 
Grant and Mr. Paul Nash. Both have been acclaimed by 
some extravagance of championship. A very loud Bell has 
been periodically rung to declare Mr. Grant the greatest of 
living painters and those grouped with him as the only 
‘artists’ among us; and certain organs of the Press have 
obediently joined in acclamation and boycott. Mr. Nash 
himself and Mr. Herbert Read have been no less vocal about 
the later group. We may discount those excessive claims 
and also allow for the advantage which talented outsiders 
enjoy by not entering for the National stakes in Burlington 
House. When they do come in they are apt, if not to dis- 
appear in the general concourse, at least to find their level 
more exactly. But it is absurd, if the Academy is to represent 
accepted talent, that neither of those ‘ group leaders’ is an 
Associate, and they are not alone on the waiting-list. It is 
no less absurd, for example, that of the ‘New English’ 
exhibitors Miss Ethel Walker and Miss Beatrice Bland 
should be still upon the doorstep. These are mature artists, 
two in a group of women with the unteachable endowment 
of colour and design added to trained draughtsmanship. 
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The same argument applies to some unrecognised sculptors 
and architects. If the traditional limit in the number of 
Associates hampers this expansion, it is high time that it 
should be revised, and that of full members also: forty} is 
a superstition taken over from the French Academy. There 
never was anything like so large a number of ‘ immortals’ 
at one time, but there have always been as good or better 
outside. In the exhibition, also, the net should be cast wide. 
The impulse which a few years: back allotted a gallery for 
‘ sports ’ appears to have been checked. At the Tate Gallery 
they have been surprisingly bolder: one of the Turner 
galleries was given up to a temporary exhibition of Picasso, 
who has retired, a good deal ‘ hurt’ as a draughtsman, from 
the experience: the diagrammatists might be allowed to 
show what they can do, beside the picture-painters at 


Burlington House. 


2. WHAT THE Royat ACADEMY. MIGHT BE 


In that last paragraph I take for granted the present 
constitution, with minor improvements. But I still maintain 
that the first fundamental reform called for is the abolition 
of Associateship, That half-way house is a trap, a corral in 
which wild elephants like the young La Thangue are penned 
and tamed till most of the mischief is out of them, The 
Associates have been accorded some hand in administration, 
but are still on good behaviour if they are to win the further 
step. Academicianship must remain, both because of its 
honorific attraction for those ambitious of a title, and as 
affording a stable body for the management of endowments 
and business generally, but should be increased in number to 
absorb Associates and to include designers in the crafts and 
industrial arts. Last winter’s exhibition, though muddled in 
its carrying out, was a step in the right direction. Something 
of the sort might well be part of a yearly autumn or winter 
show, which could also embrace a retrospective section. 
Next yeat’s Chinese exhibition will perhaps be the last of the 
huge, the fascinating but dangerous assemblies of foreign 
treasures, and the summer ‘ Shop’ is too small to cover all 
the demands of a National Exhibition. Painting is no 
longer what it was, ‘ the Art,’ as they called it, when one of a 


1 Increased by a reform which classes veterans as Senior Academicians. 
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small professional class might devote a year to the elaboration 
of a single picture and earn a modest income by its sale, and 
that of an engraved reproduction. The hypertrophy of 
painting among the arts is for many reasons passing, except 
as an easy exercise for amateurs, who form so large a part of 
our population. Except for the few really gifted and devoted 
poets of colour and design it tends to a sloppy diffuseness in 
landscape and still-life. The honest trade of portrait remains, 
of poster and fashion-plate and advertisement, and occupation 
for grave as well as light-hearted talent is more hopefully 
to be looked for in mural work than in the easel picture. 

A second fundamental reform was that advocated by 
Clausen, Walter Crane, and Holman Hunt nearly fifty years 
ago—namely, that the Jury and Hanging Committee should 
not consist exclusively of Academicians, but should be elected 
by the votes of all exhibitors in the previous year, any such 
exhibitors from outside to be eligible, as well as members. 
This is the plan which has stood the test of that half-century 
in the New English Art Club, and no better has been thought 
of, to combine an influx of fresh blood along with a nucleus 
of the members who have won respect for judgment and 
fairness of mind; not always the same thing as artistic 
distinction. 

These, I think, are the reforms to press for. They 
might well be the subject of a parliamentary inquiry, and if a 
more nearly national institution should be the outcome there 
would be a case, should it be necessary, for some subsidy 
from the State, such as, in the beginning, came from the 
King’s private purse. 

In the meantime a good deal might be done to pave the 
way for reconstruction. In the Saturday Review of January 30, 
1904, under the title ‘A National Exhibition,’ I drew the 
moral of the then recent and representative English exhibition 
in the ‘ World Fair’ at St. Louis. Originally this was to 
have been organised entirely by an Academy committee, but 
some of us rebelled, and without much difficulty the various 
Royal Societies and two of the ‘ Independent’ groups (‘ New 
English’ and ‘Arts and Crafts’) were allowed to appoint 
tepresentatives. The result was the kind of exhibition which 


it was possible then to arrange abroad, or in the provinces, | 





or even at Whitechapel under Mr. Aitken, but not at Burling- 
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ton House. Why, I argued, should this be impossible ; why 
not, as an experiment, hold an autumn exhibition on the 
same lines? Here was;my diagram : 


I—Tue EstABLISHED AND ENDOWED. GrRouUP 


| , The Royal Academy a 


TI—Tue Semi-INDEPENDENT GROUPS 


The Royal Societies (Institute, Old Water-Colour Society, 
British Artists, Painter-Etchers) 


IlJ—Tue. INDEPENDENT GROUPS 








Arts and Crafts 
Society 


The ‘ International ’ 


New English 
Group 


Art Club 











For, the last two substitute their current equivalent or 
equivalents, and in the first or second group insert the Royal 
Scottish Academy, which I spoke of separately. 

I venture to revive that suggestion as the programme for 
a winter show, the Academy making itself responsible for 
picked outsiders not belonging to the other societies, and, 
if, space required such a restriction, its own members might 
be satisfied with their place in the summer exhibition. In 
that old scheme I proposed that each group should be allotted 
@ space at Burlington House, to be filled and hung by its 
Own committee. This suggestion might be bettered. The 
Academy is badly in want of a secretary for outside negotia- 
tions, like-Mr. Eden: one whose business it would be. to 
keep. himself closely informed by visiting regularly all 
exhibitions, including ‘ one-man shows.’ The President and 
existing Secretary probably have their hands too full to give 
all the time desirable for this task: indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any President since Leighton has been at all fully 
conversant with or interested in new developments, It is 
notorious that few Academicians are frequent visitors to 
exhibitions of native or foreign art. An ad hoc official would 
be in a position to consult with the secretaries of the groups 
in making a selection, and a general committee of nominees 
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might then hang the whole gathering, In this works of art 
already exhibited might figure, the idea being to obtain a 
picked review of total activity in the past year. 

With the shift from an excessive preoccupation with 
painting, greater freedom in the appointment of the President 
of the Academy is desitable. He is expected to be personable, 
polite, apt in public speaking, 2 man of the world, some- 
thing of a courtier, but also a man of business. What is 
equally or more important is that he should have animating 
force, detachment from cliques, and, when his knowledge is 
insufficient, that he should know where to supplement it. 
Since the presidency of Leighton, who was an admirable 
Crichton as well as a liberal-minded and learned worker in 
two arts, the most successful manager of the Academy’s 
affairs has been Sir Aston Webb. He was more business 
manager than artist in his own profession, and modest in 
asserting any opinion outside of it; but singularly shrewd 
and diplomatic in affairs. It is perhaps among the architects 
that the model President is most likely to be found. Archi- 
tecture has been variously called the Mother, the Mistress 
and the Stepmother of the Arts: she might, in the modern 
dispensation, serve as Moderator. 

Scholarship, the valuable academic quality, has, among the 
present R.A.’s, run rather low. The Exhibition of British 
Att two winters ago had painful defects of knowledge and 
direction. In that affair the man who had built up the 
remarkable collection of British art at Millbank, and there 
and at Whitechapel organised retrospective exhibitions, Mr. 
Charles Aitken, was not so much as invited to lend a hand. 
Why should not the Academicians, if they are too much 
absorbed in their own work to study either the past or the 
present, call in as honorary consultants men who ate bound 
to study both, the teachers in our leading schools, past and 
present, men like Professors Brown, Tonks, Schwabe, Sir 
William Rothenstein, Messrs. Walter Bayes and Jowett ? 

I have no illusions about the perfectibility of democratic 
institutions, but I dislike to see the Academy of Reynolds 
and Turner and Constable and of ‘public-spirited men like 
Chantrey not doing all that it reasonably might. 


D. S. MacCout. 
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‘THE ETHICS OF WILLIAM WOLLASTON | 
By Ratpw E, StepMAn, Px.D. 


Wit11am. WoL.aston (1659-1724) is not so considerable a 
moralist as his younger contemporary, Joseph Butler; but 
he is by no means negligible. His fate, however, has been 
to fall into total neglect. Granted that the early eighteenth 
century is of a temper generally repellent to our own time, 
this circumstance would not, it seems to me, fully account for 
the forgetfulness of Wollaston’s countrymen. For a genera- 
tion he was respectfully mentioned on all hands.. The 
gteatest of the Bishops of Durham wrote of his ‘ great and 
deserved reputation,’ and Queen Caroline put up his. bust 
beside that of Newton. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century a German scholar wrote a book about him, and at the 
beginning of this century the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica gave him three inches. But the 14th edition ignores 
him. Yet more surprising is the neglect of Hastings’ gene- 
tally admirable Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. His Religion 
of Nature Delineated, which in a few years tan to 10,000 copies, 
and which in its ethical portions is one of the subtlest treatises 
on morals in the language, is to-day no more than a literary 
curiosity. 

I account for this neglect by the unhappy fact that Wol- 
laston gives a handle to the caricaturist which interested 
utilitarians and ‘ evolutionary’ moralists were not slow to 
seize. Jeremy Bentham (who may or may not have read him 
through) deemed him ridiculous and lampooned him out of 
the learned world. A man should not murder his father—~ 
Bentham interprets Wollaston as teaching—since this is to 
deny that he is his father. This tendentious account (against 
which, since his paradoxical method lays him oper to it, 
Wollaston most explicitly guards himself) Sir Leslie Stephen 
describes as ‘substantially true,’ and in his brilliant, but 
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questionable, English Thought in the FEighteenth Century 
embroiders thus : 


Thirty years’ profound meditation had convinced Wollaston that 
the reason why a man should abstain from breaking his wife’s head was, 
that it was a way of denying that she was his wife. All sin, in other 
words, was lying. The crochet was one of those which can only be 
obtained by a long course of solitary meditation. 


This judgment has prevailed and is very probably the occasion 
of Wollaston’s annihilation. Sidgwick’s scornful sentence 
—which coincides with Stephen’s—very likely speeded the 
process. Concluding a summary treatment of Samuel Clarke, 
he observes that ‘the. more bizarre attempt of Wollaston in 
the same direction was a more complete failure: the attempt 
to exhibit morality as a body of scientific truth fell into 
discredit... .” 

Just what, then, does Wollaston claim for his method ? 
It may at once be denied, by way of anticipation, that he 
holds patricide to be wrong because it denies paternity, but 
tather because it denies all the truths involved in the relationship 
of common humanity and in the special situation of sonship. This 
corrected statement may or may not be adequate, but it has 
at once lost all colour of absurdity. And as against Sidgwick 
Wollaston would reply unanswerably : 


. . . A body of scientific truth? Certainly. But what is scientific 
truth? Excepting mathematics, scientific truth is a body of belief held 
to be highly probable by virtue of its elucidation of and coherence with 
out ordinary experience. In this I am at one with the late Mr. Locke. 
Our actual moral judgment, therefore, follows truth in just this sense : 
anid what, Mr. Sidgwick, is bizarre about that? [He could go on:]} 
Perhaps, Sir, you can show me a better way of arriving at one’s duty than 
by reflecting upon one’s situation and nature, the action projected, and 
its probable consequences so far as one can discern them? If you can, I 
desire above all to have you instruct me. 


According to Wollaston, morality (which, in the habit of 
the time, he designates natural religion) consists in truthful 
acting, or in action which conforms to or is appropriate to 
the nature of things and to their relations. Moral evil, 
therefore, he calls, paradoxically enough, a contradiction. 
Just) as a true proposition. is true because it ‘ expresses’ 
(Wollaston is a Cambridge man) things as they are, so action 
is true action, or is what action should be, when it similarly 
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expresses or accords with things as they are. Actions speak 
louder than words, and the acted falsehood (mot the acted 


lie, as Stephen has it, for falsehood arises from negligence or 
thoughtlessness more often and more fatally than from 
deliberation) is of vastly greater consequence than that which 
is simply uttered. The force of this doctrine is not that 
acting is a special.case of speaking (as his traducers have 
alleged), but that speaking is a special case of acting. Action, 
therefore, that conforms to things as they are is the genus of 
truth of which speech is a species. ‘The primary sense of truth 


is moral.! 


I lay down then as a fundamental maxim, [Wollaston insists] shat 
whoever acts as if things were so, or not so, doth by his acts declare, that they 
are 50, or not so; as plainly as he could by words, and with more reality. 
And if the things are otherwise, his acts conttadict those propositions, 
which assert them to be as they are. [He adds, in a:‘manner:suggestive 
of Butler’s famous phrase :] For nothing can be true, nothing does exist, 
if things are not what they are. 

To talk to a post, [he continues] or otherwise treat it as if it were a 
man, would surely be reckoned an absurdity, if not distraction. Why? 
because this is to treat it as being what it is not. And why should not the 
converse be reckoned as bad ; that is, to treat a man as a post; as if he 
had no sense, and felt not injuries, which he doth feel ; as if to him pain 
and sorrow were not pain; happiness not happiness, This is what the 
ctuel and unjust often do, [And]. . . to deny things to be as.they are 
is the transgression of the great /aw of our nature, the law of reason. 


At this stage of our exposition two conclusions are clear. 
The first of these concerns what Wollaston takes morality 


to be. It is action in conformity with the nature of things. 
There remains to be shown, of course, the means by which 
the nature of things, and what is appropriate thereto, is ‘to 
be discovered. Secondly, we can see precisely how Wollaston 
answers the vexed question as the nature of moral obligation. 
Moral obligation is the obligation inherent in the reason of a 
rational being to express the truth and to reject a contra- 
diction. It is because wrong action is formally unreasonable 
that a reasonable man is obliged as such to avoid it. The 
obligation is rational. Materially, an action may have bad 
consequences (not morally bad, for morality attaches~to 
actions, not consequences), and the consideration of these, 


1 shapers ochre teas awl begat the activity of a creature incapable of 
and distinguishing is not action. 
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as we shall see, is relevant to the inquiry as to. what conduct 

suits a particular situation ; but the moral obligation tests, 
not upon these consequences, but upon the formal character 
of the conduct as reasonable. Wollaston is fully aware that 
one may well be obliged to do what has some bad consequences ; 
indeed, the contrary is scarcely conceivable. 

These arte points of high importance. That Wollaston’s 
book. sold very widely argues that his doctrine became 
virtually public property, and—while it cannot, so far as I 
know, be proved—it is not unlikely that Kant’s reflection of 
these positions may be traced to their influence, direct or 
indirect. His doctrine of the primacy of the practical exercise 
of reason, and of the rational nature of moral obligation, may 

owe, something to this forgotten author. 

My manner of thinking [Wollaston continues] obliges me in the next 
place to say something concerning the means of knowing what is srue, 
whether there are any that are sure, and which one may safely rely upon. 
For if there be not, all that I have written is an amusement to no purpose. 

The question is now, not what is right and what duty ?— 
but the ever-puzzling one, what is here and now my duty? At 
this point Wollaston’s ethical ‘rationalism’ takes a turn 
toward ‘ empiricism.’ So he falls in with what, in every walk, 
seems to belong to the pedestrian English genius. His 
rationalism concerns the form of morality. For its content he 
looks to a reason which might well be called the prudent 
use of experience. His affiliation here is rather with what is 
best in Aristotle than with the intuitionists, of whom the 
historians have taken him to be the most ‘ bizarre ’ example; 
it is chiefly to that ¢pévnors which marks the life of the man 
of good character that Wollaston looks for practical guid- 
ance in the moral field. To be sure he stresses the dominance 
of reason, and expects perhaps more to issue fully proved 
from reason than it.is now fashionable to. look for, but a 
cateful survey of his chapter ‘Of Reason and the Ways of 
Discovering Truth’ shows him to be very much closer to the 
cautious Locke than to the uncritically confident Clarke. 
On the principle he will not yield an inch.. A reasonable 
being has no option but to trust his reason, for where it is 
present it must tule. This he learns from Plato, and will no 
forget. ‘It is plain, that reason is of a commanding nature : 
it injoins this, condemns that, only allows some other things, 
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and will be paramount (in an old word 7d *yepovundy) if it 
is at all.’ Like the rudder of a vessel, it would not. be there 
were it not ‘ to steer by.’ The theory that man’s, conduct. is 
‘steered’ by his ‘ subconscious’ Wollaston could not, for 
obvious reasons, consider; but, had it been suggested, to 
him, he would no doubt have replied that this hidden agency 
was on a level with those he already knew, and that the part 
of a man lay in mastering these. That men do in fact live on 
the impulse of the moment, as a moralist he had reason.to 
know; but as soon as this was advanced as ‘following 
nature ’ or as a theory of right, he could (and did) point out 
that for such a theory a reason must be given, in giving which 
the position is in principle vacated. And against the view of 
human nature he could also advance his own. The delicate 
analysis of Butler we do not find at this point, but ,we dis- 
cover adumbrations which in shape, if not in force, suggest 
the conception which lies at the heart of the Bishop’s moral 
theory. 

The only matter at issue is the scope, not the dominance, of 
reason, and here Wollaston takes a very moderate view : 


Not to subject one’s sensitive inclinations and passions to reason is to 
deny either that he is rational, or that reason is the supreme and ruling 
faculty in his nature : and that is to desert mankind, and to deny himself 
to be what he knows himself by experience and in his own conscience 
upon examination to be, and what he would be very angry if any body 
should say that he was not. . . . His duty then, who is conscious to himself 
of the truth of those things recounted . . . is to examine everything 
carefully, and to see... that all his affections; concupiscible and 
irascible, be directed towards such objects, and in such measure, time, and 
place, as that [reason] allows. [And] The springs * of all human actions 
are in fact, either a sense of duty, or a prospect of some pleasure or profit 
to be obtained, some evil or danger avoided. . . . Bodily inclinations 
and passions, when they observe their due subordination to reason . . . 
are of admirable use in life, and tend many times to noble ends. . « 
Certainly the philosopher, who pretends absolute apathy, maims nature, 
and sets up for a half-man, or I don’t know what. 


The foregoing are some general truths concerning man’s 
nature in accotdance with which man, so far as he is reason- 
able, will shape his action. But we must consider further the 
manner in which the truths essential to Wollaston’s ethics are 
to be attained. In general they are to be gathered from 


* Cf. Kant’s usage of this term. 
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teflection upon experience, history, and the judgments of 
good and wise men. Certain truths which are of greatest 
importance and influence, and require more reasoning to 
discover, Wollaston undertakes to display, leaving the rest to 
the common ways of finding them. Notably he purports to 
prove the existence, and certain attributes, of God, and 
from these he infers the attitude proper for man to take up 
toward such a Being. We need not follow him in detail 
hete. The most remarkable feature of this. supposedly 
‘ rationalist ’ ethics is the degree to which probability is taken 
to be the guide of life. Following an acute analysis of know- 
ledge (in which he adopts the language of Locke, but shows 
a better appreciation of the function of universals), Wollas- 


ton seems to evince some surprise at the natrow compass of 
certainty. Hence, ‘ Where certainty is not to be had’ (and it is 
not to be had in any of the exigences of life), ‘ probability 
must be substituted into the place of it.’ Probability ‘ results 
from observation and reason working together,’ and this 
we ate as obliged to follow as we should be to follow truth 
itself. To act otherwise would be to argue that we should 


put out our candle because we cannot enjoy the sun. 

Wollaston recognises that most conduct involves what 
has been called a ‘ conflict of duties.’ Perhaps it may be best 
to quote in extenso his treatment of this conflict. 


The case becomes more difficult [he points out] when a man (A) is 
under some promise or compact to assist another (B), and at the same 
time bound to consult his own happiness, provide for his family, etc,, 
and he cannot do these, if he does that effectually. .For what must A do? 
Here are not indeed opposite fruths, but there are truths on opposite 
sides. IT answer; tho there cannot be two incompatible duties, or tho 
two inconsistent acts cannot both be A’s duty at the same time (for then 
his duty would be an impossibility) ; yet an obligation, which I will call 

_mixt, May atise out of those differing considerations. A should assist 
B; but so, as not to neglect himself and family, etc., and so to take care 
of himself and family, as not to forget the other ingagement, as we// and 
honestly as be can. Here the importance of the truths on the one and the 
other side should be diligently compared: and there must in such cases 
be always some ‘exception or limitation understood. It is not in man’s 
power to promise absolutely. He can only promise as one, who may be 


disabled by the weight and incumbency of truths not then existing. 


This very interesting passage suggests: more lines of 
thought than can here be developed, but two may be barely 
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mentioned. First, we may note the divergence of this view 
from that of the Provost of Oriel; which, in a way, it antici- 
pates. According to the latter, the conflict is between-some 
few or more of a definite number of intuitively discerned 
‘ prima facie duties, whereas for Wollaston—who seems to 
me-closer to actual moral experience—the conflict is between 
the demands of an indefinite number of elements in a complex 
situation, to each of which (could they be dissevered) taken 
alone the ‘truthful’ or ‘appropriate’ act would not be 
obscure, but which taken together offer a problem of well- 
nigh insurmountable difficulty. Wollaston is almost pain- 
fully aware of the hindrances in the way of the discovery of 
the ‘just right’ act in any really serious moral situation. It 
is enough for a man to act ‘as well and honestly as he can,’ 
which, in his terms, is to act in as close accord with the subtle 
demands of the different factors of the problem as his best 
judgment allows. He would agree with Professor Laird 
that the formula of actual morality is ‘to do one’s best.’ 
What I have said on this score should show how mistaken 
ate the historians who, almost parrot-fashion, have lumped 
Wollaston with Clarke as desirous of giving to prevalent 
customs the force of ‘ moral intuitions.’ What he does hold 
is that by self-discipline and patient reflection, together with 
wise acceptance of good counsel, a well-disposed man can 
generally be tolerably sure of his duty. To this he adds a 
weighty list of the ‘ principal causes of error.’ The chief of 
these are lack of retitement and reflection, absorption in 
business, lack of education coupled with unwillingness to 
be advised. But the utmost discipline and thought will not 
always secure a man in even a probable opinion of what it is 
right for him to do. Yet, with an acuteness which deserves 
remark, Wollaston turns this problem very nicely. Where a 
man is utterly in doubt as to the ‘ truth’ of a situation, and 
hence of what he ought to do, one itrefragable truth emerges 
—namely, that he is in doubt. Upon this truth, which out- 
weighs the force of any probability, a man must govern his 
conduct. In short, he must avoid all rash action; and 
if circumstances compel him to move at all, it must be 
* moderately ’ and ‘ with toleration.’ 

Secondly, we may note Wollaston’s frank admission 
(foreign to the real intuitionists) that every human under- 
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taking is ‘ subject to some exception or limitation.’ Thus, 
contrary to some opinions, it may be right to break a promise : 
it may, indeed, be ‘truthful’ to 4e. In citing the familiar 
example of the dangerous madman, Wollaston shows, I 
gtant, some embarrassment, but does not finally evade the 
issue. Needless to say, he tries to show that not infrequently 
a lie can be avoided, but, all else failing, the lie becomes an 
obligation. This rules out the version of his ethics as an 
attempt to reduce all wrong action to lying, which, by the 
way, even so excellent a writer as Mr. Joseph has been led 
into repeating. 

It remains to say something about the relation of moral 
goodness (rightness or duty) to other goods. On this matter 
Wollaston is not explicit, but his implied position is neither 
hard to find nor at all uncertain. That is good, he would 
say, which serves the ‘nature’ of man, and the nature’ of 
man is for Wollaston as for Butler—as has been shown—a 
system of desites and affections subject to the governance of 
reason. In detail the classification of goods is empirical, 
since it remains to be shown by experience just what “ satis- 
fies’ best any proper (/.¢., not contrary to reason) desire. 
Happiness, for example, is frankly admitted as a good of a 
very high order—so high, indeed, that for a man not to 
consider his own happiness along with the other factors of 
his situation would be, for Wollaston, morally wrong as 
treating himself as other than he is. 

He further claims, as a convinced theist, that happiness 
and duty can never be radically sundered. That they ate not 
wedded here he concedes, and makes of his concession (how 
justly it is not for me now to judge) an argument for im- 
mortality, in a fashion again anticipatory of Kant. It is 
sufficient on this score to say that his argument has force 
only on the assumption of God’s existence, reasonableness 
and benevolence. This Wollaston seeks to prove by looking, 
not at the seamy side, but at the brighter side of life and 
nature. It must be allowed, however, that his arguments for 
immortality and for God’s existence do not hang too well 
together. 

Wollaston’s estimate of particular truths, and of their 
several importance, is largely formed by the two beliefs 
just mentioned. This, of course, is as justified as it is inevit- 
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able, for unless belief in God and in a future life affect one’s 
judgments about man’s present condition, they could be of 
no mote significance than belief in the pheenix. The point 
of importance for my purpose, however, is that his ‘ethical 
theory, as distinguished from his private judgment on moral 
matters, is not dependent upon the theist hypothesis. Its 
central conception—namely, the paramountcy of reason— 
is argued by Wollaston in a quite independent manner. He 
looks to psychology, not to theology, for substantiation of 
his view of human nature. In this he anticipates the Bishop 
of Durham. 

That many questions of great importance ate raised by 
this exposition of Wollaston’s ethics, and that these call for 
a more detailed handling than I have given them, I am well 
awate. My purpose is the limited one of showing that a 
thinker who could so effectively use the classical moralists 
(in whom he was deeply versed), and could so acutely analyse 
the ethical situation that on several of the crucial points he 
anticipates, in so far as he does not actually influence, the 
two greatest moralists of the eighteenth century, deserves 
a better fate than his countrymen have accorded him. 


Ratpu E. STEDMAN. 
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‘DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI’ 
By Tue Rey. D. MACFADYEN 


To those who really hunger and thirst a‘ter righteousness, [wrote 
Charles Kingsley] and who therefore long to know what righteousness 
is, that they may copy it. . . To those who cannot help seeing that the 
doctrine of Christ in every man, as the in-dwelling Word of God, the 
Light who lights every one who comes into the World, is no peculiar 
tenet of the Quakers but one which runs through the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments and without which they would both be 
unintelligible, just as the same doctrine runs through the whole history 
of the Early Church for the first two centuries and is the only explanation 
of them. To all these this noble little book will recommend itself and 
may God bless the reading of it to them and to all others no less. 


Cartes Kincstey—blessed be his memory—was a Don 
Quixote of Theology, and loved to have a tilt at something, 
even if it was only a windmill. He loved and hated gene- 
rously, and could not tell us what he loved without also 
telling us what he hated, but the things he loved were, in 
the main, right things. The above words were written 
about a little book called Theologia Germanica—a strange 
name to those who read modern German theology. The 
Theologia Germanica was written about 1350, and was the 
outcome of a remarkable movement which in a few years ran 
through the Rhine provinces from Basle to Cologne; then 
eastwards to Swabia, Bavaria, and Franconia. Strasbourg, 
Niirnberg, and Nordlingen were among the main centres of 
influence. Those who came under its influence were known 
as the Friends of God, because they appealed to John xv. 15 
as the watchword of their movement : ‘ Henceforth I call you 
not servants; for the servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth: but I have called you friends ; for all things that I 
have heard of my Father I have made known unto you.’ 
Their distinguishing doctrines were self-renunciation—the 
complete giving up of self to the Will of God, the continuous 
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activity of the Spirit of God in all believers, and the intimate 
union possible between God and man through Christ, the 
worthlessness of all religion based upon fear or the hope of 
reward, and the essential equality of laity and clergy ; though, 
for the sake of order and discipline, the organisation of the 
Church was necessary. 

That, by way of prelude, gives the temperature of the 
religious life into which Thomas of Kempen (Hammerlein 
was his name) was born in 1379 or 1380. His mother was a 
woman of the type of the Friends of God. His brother— 
much older than himself—was one of the brothers of the 
Common Life at Deventer, in Holland, and in 1392, as soon 
as Thomas was old enough, he went there for his education. 
In 1400 he became a member of the brotherhood known as 
the Community at Mount St. Agnes—the Little Gidding of 
the fifteenth century—and there he remained for seventy 
years till his death. These details have more than historic 
interest. They reply by. anticipation to one of the most 
common criticisms of the Imitatio—that it is a book of self- 
centred piety. This was Thackeray’s criticism and that of 
his time. ‘ The scheme of that book,’ he wrote on Christmas 
Day, 1849, ‘carried out would make the world the most 
wretched, useless, dreary, doting place of sojourn and us a set 
of selfish beings, crawling about avoiding one another, and 
howling a perpetual miserere.’ The truth is, of course, that 
the book was written in a community and for the members 
of a brotherhood. It is a guide to behaviour in a community. 
Its theme is selflessness, and itsaim harmony. ‘The Victorians 
scented a challenge in Thomas 4 Kempis to the comfortable 
view of religion they had adopted, Victorian self-complacency 
had to be worn as a complete armour lest any twinges of 
compunction should get inside and make deans like Dean 
Milman, who fulminated against Thomas, or novelists like 
Thackeray, uncomfortable. It was easiet to criticise Thomas 
4 Kempis than to digest him and act accordingly, so they 
took a line of least resistance which has biassed the views of 
people not worthy to hold a candle to the great little man. 
The book is a presentation of the finest strain of pure New 
Testament religion which ran through Europe before the 
Reformation. It is a book to live with and to live by. It is 
enough to make anyone nervous lest he should fail, in 
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speaking of it, to convey the charm which led the brethren 
of Thomas to describe it after his death as musica ecclesiastica 
(the music of the church). In Latin or in English it is 
purchasable for a few pence: one of the small books which 
has penetrated the world, partly by its compressed and 
balanced style, partly by its subject which is attractive yester- 
day, to-day, and possibly for ever. There are different ways 
of using it. It may be regarded as a treasure-chest of pearls— 
each beautiful and priceless by itself. Dip into it when and 
where you will, open it with your eyes shut and put your 
finger on any part of a page, you will get something juicy 
to turn over in your mind till you come again to get 
another. 

But that is not the best way of using it. Although, as 
someone said of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, it is ‘made up of 
quotations,’ and was probably the outcome of Thomas 
Hammerlein’s commonplace book, the selections were made 
from a wide area and with a purpose. The first words of the 
first of the three books give a clue to all that follows. ‘ He 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, saith the Lord. 
These are the words of Christ by which we are reminded that 
we must copy His life and conduct if we wish to be truly 
enlightened and to be delivered from all blindness of heart. 
To meditate on the Life of Jesus should therefore be our chief 
study.” This shows both discrimination and experience. 
The promise of enlightenment is given, not indiscriminately, 
but to those who are following a certain way of life. It is 
not a promise that the inner light will always be infallible on 
every subject, but that in the way of following Christ men 
shall never walk in darkness. The genius of the author 
consists in the inspired borrowing of phrases from all sources 
known to him, largely from the Bible, and in bringing these 
phrases into such organic union with one another as long 
meditation gives: inspired selection, inspired combination, 
and the touch of genius which eliminates all traces of art, all 
obtrusion of dogma and all traces of superstition, so that the 
book deals with the rugged realism of the spiritual life. It is 
as definite as Bradshaw’s Rai/way Guide, though the terminus 
of all its journeys is eternal blessedness. He is setting forth 
a pathway to spiritual reality by which we may return to God 
the spirit which He gave; purified, chastened, sweetened, 
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perfected, by its sojourn in this world. The stages in the 
way are: First, the disentanglement of the spirit from the 
confusions, preoccupations, and pleasant dissipations of the 
flesh, so that the flesh may be subdued to the spirit. Next, 
we must offer ourselves willingly to endure all the troubles 
that come upon us from God or from our fellow-men. We 
get the impression from this section that Thomas was a keen 
observer of human nature, and encountered in his own com- 
munity most of the troubles which worry us in ours. Next, 
we must impress upon ourselves the Passion of Christ crucified, 
fix in our minds His teachings, His sweet reasonableness in 
dealing with human nature in its needs and perplexities, His 
courageous and unconquered spirit, which we must share if 
we are to be like Him. Beyond that we must establish our- 
selves in a tranquil stillness of soul by an energetic resignation 
as if we were dead to self, and thought only of Christ and His 
Father. Lastly, we should be humble towards all men whether 
friends or foes. 

There is another book, De Sacramento Altaris, in which 
a Kempis travels into another region, but instinctive taste has 
recognised from the first that this does not belong to the 
unity of the other three books. It raises questions of author- 
ship which are curious but quite irrelevant. It is sometimes 
put second, sometimes third or fourth, in the manuscript. 
Omitting it, the other three are bound by internal cohesion in 
treating the Christian way as a way of moral striving and 
spiritual achievement. Christ and the human soul are vis-d- 
vis. The colloquy is direct, and has for its aim to bring the 
soul into the way by which the Captain of our salvation 
brought many sons to glory. 

Matthew Arnold, with his infallible instinct for style, was 
drawn to the Imitatio and made it his companion for life. 
His note-books for thirty years! contain many quotations 
from The Following of Christ—he preferred the old English 
title. He must have read it again and again and found in it 
the particular guidance, admonition, or comfort which his 
circumstances required. When Matthew Arnold was not 
discussing theology he was generally right. The Imitatio was 
so satisfactory as a philosophy of the religious life that he 


2 This section was suggested by J. G. de Montmorency’s book, Thomas Kempen: 
His Age and bis Book (Methuen & Co.). 
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‘mistook it for a theology. He knew that ‘ style is the man,’ 
that it is a window to the heart, that a man whose style is 
pruned, and therefore clear, whose words are balanced, whose 
delicate ear rejects the slightest false note; is a man to be 
trusted. It helps us to see how to use Thomas 4 Kempis to 
follow him in Arnold’s note-books. 

The key of this Christian philosophy he found in the 
phrase ‘ Life must always have a definite purpose’ (‘ Semper 
aliquid certi proponendum est’ : i., 19). According to our purpose, 
the journey shapes its course to the goal. As a ship without 
a rudder is driven hither and thither by the waves, so a man 
who is negligent and inconstant is tempted in manifold 
directions (i., 13). The year 1868 was a year of s 
experience and responsibility for Arnold. It brought the 
death first of his youngest son and later of his eldest. It was 
the year of his report on Continental Schools and Universities. 
He quotes : 

A good and devout man arranges the work inwardly which after- 
wards he has to perform in the presence of others [i:, 3]. Who strives 
more sternly than he who strives to conquer himself? This is our main 
affair: to overcome ourselves and daily to become stronger than our- 
selves and move toward better things. Never be entirely idle, but either 
reading, or writing, or praying, or meditating, or planning something 
for the good of the whole community. 

The conquest of self is essential to the accomplishment 


of anything. 

By resisting passions, not by obeying them, is found true peace of 
heart [i., 6]. A man should so rest in God that it would be needless for 
him to seek many consolations [i., 12]. If we were more dead to 
ourselves and less involved in earthly things we should then be able to 
taste divine things [ii., 21]. If in each year we were to root out one 
vice, quickly we should become perfect men. The good man envies no 
man since he loves no private joy [i., 15]. 

Resist at once : the physic comes too late 
When maladies have grown inveterate. 


Practices which are not general ought not to be paraded before others. 
Things which are singular are more safely carried out in secret [i., 19]. 
No one is safe in appearing before others unless he is willing also to be 
hidden [to lie low]. The spiritual life does not consist in outward 
tmanifestation and power. It must grow like the well-planted seed in 
secret. It is better to lie low and take some trouble with yourself than 
to perform wonders at the cost of neglecting yourself [i., 20]. Woe to 
us if we yearn for rest, as if peace and safety were already ours when as 
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yet no sign of true holiness appears in our living [i., 22]. The more 
a man dies to himself the more he begins to live to God [ii., 12]. 
Establish yourself first in peace and then you will be able to give peace to 
others [ii., 13]. Many atime I could have wished to have kept silence 
and not to be in the company of others [ii., 3]. If you wish to be carried 
catty someone else. There are people who so hold themselves in peace 
that they even have peace with others [ii., 13]. To help others is the 
way to spread the truce of God. Men may be loved because of Jesus 
[ii., 8]. 

These efforts at self-conquest lead inevitably to following 
Christ in the way of the Cross. 


The only way that leads to life and a quiet conscience is the way of 
the Holy Cross where we die daily [ii., 12]. What then is the one thing 
needful for a man. It is to cast away all self-love and make himself of 
no account. As one rises higher in spiritual attainment he will always 
find heavier crosses to bear [ii., 12]. 


But these heights of experience have their dangers. 


Beware of reaction and the temptation of the flesh. Don’t go following 
your desires ; turn yourself from the way of wilfulness ; you will rest 
in peace if your own heart does not reproach you. Possess a good 
conscience and ever joyful thou shalt be [ii., 6]. It is a true and blessed 
comfort which is drawn from the truth within you [ii., i., 16]. 

The internal will must come into accord with the external will. 

Thy will—may it be mine and may mine follow Thine always as in perfect 
harmony [iii., 15]. 
This perception of the inner will and the inner fountain of 
Truth and their correspondence with a higher will and objec- 
tive standard of Truth is now talked of as if it were a new 
discovery. It is there on record in The Following of Christ as 
the experience of the ages. A vernacular version of this truth 
was quoted recently in a book review in the Observer: 
‘Nothing is an adventure outside you unless it hooks on to 
something inside you.’ 

Then follow some of the sayings with which a man 
strengthens himself against the ups and downs of popular 
reputation. 


Not the whole world will make a man proud when the truth has made 
him humble, nor will he be moved by the mouth of all who sing his praises 
if he has based all his hope in God [iii., 14]. If thy pathway is directed 
from within thou wilt not greatly heed words that fly past thee from 
without [iii., 28]. Manfully you must pass through all things and use a 
strong hand to clear the way [ii., 35]. To him that conquers is given the 
heavenly manna, but to the slothful there remain many miseries [iii., 35]. 
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Matthew Arnold’s way of using this great work—one of 
the world’s greatest—is not, of course, the only way. Anyone 
who feels attracted may find his own way and like it better. 
It is a jewel with many facets—a guide to the spiritual life, 
an antidote to temptation and allurements, a path to self- 
mastery, a living commentary on the teaching of Jesus, a 
clue to the understanding of medieval Christianity ; but in 
the main it is in the terms used by Molinos to describe his 
Spiritual Guide—‘ a pathfinder which disentangles the soul 
and brings it to the inward way, to the getting of perfect 
contemplation and the rich creature of Internal Peace.’ Its 
object is to disentangle the soul, to set it free from passions 
and distractions, so that it may live its own life so securely 
that death shall be but an incident in its progressive history. 
It offers the soul a victory over the world which no one can 
take from it. The spiritual kingdom is not only real, it is 
sufficient for the soul. 

It is worth considering whether this old-time interpre- 
tation of the meaning of religion should not be resuscitated. 
The current fashion of regarding religion as an outlook on 
the true, the good, and the beautiful makes it essentially a 
handmaid to philosophy. The true, the good, and the beau- 
tiful are philosophic conceptions. The Christian virtues are 
faith, hope and charity, and the qualities which go with 
faith, hope and charity are courage, determination and grace. 
Faith goes before knowledge—‘I believe’ precedes ‘I 
know. Hope has a larger curve than goodness, and love is 
the parent of all perception of beauty. They are functions 
of virtue in the original sense of the word—strength. The 
specific Christian type is one which has, what appears to the 
ordinary man, supernatural strength. It.is both much more 
necessary and much less popular than the type which spends 
life aspiring after the true, the good and beautiful. It is so 
rare that for the most part we neither know it nor value it 
when we see it. The Roman Church calls those who reveal 
this character saints. But though we are all ‘called to be 
saints,’ we do not regard it as a life vocation to respond 
to the call. If it were any use to indicate the fundamental 
cause of the futility of Church life, we should not be far wrong 
in saying that it lies in mistaking the meaning and the sources 
of Christian strength. 
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‘The Saints of God,’ writes Thomas, ‘ ravished above 
self and drawn out of love of self, are plunged wholly into 
love of me [Christ] in whom they also rest in fruition.’ The 
dominant note in that type of life is ‘the love of Christ 
constraineth me.’ The difference between the mystical 
interpretation of the Christian life represented by Thomas 
a4 Kempis and the ‘rational’ represented by Dr. Inge is 
the difference between Luther and Erasmus—described by 
Erasmus himself when he said, ‘I can write but Luther can 
burn’ The distinctive Christian type is the incandescent one. 
This is what lies behind the comment of an old Scot on the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s: ‘ The Dean has offered us the rags 
of a pagan philosophy in place of the glorious Gospel of the 
living God.’ Both interpretations are legitimate, but the 
Christian mind has still to settle which it thinks the 
higher. 

Thomas 4 Kempis did not mean by ‘ Imitation’ what we 
mean by copying a person, or even what Francis of Assisi 
meant by imitation, involving a reproduction of the external 
acts and circumstances of the life of Jesus. He did not mean 
what the author of the book What would Jesus do? meant by 
imitation. In the first chapter of the first book is a sentence 
which lifts the process he had in mind to a higher plane. 
‘It happens that many who often hear the Gospel experience 
but little desire for it because they do not possess the Spirit of 
Christ’ ‘The imitation which 4 Kempis had in mind was an 
effect of unity with the Spirit of Christ. Spiritual union was 
primary, and its fruit was the reproduction of the very victory 
of Jesus over the vexations, temptations, sufferings, sham 
successes, and real disappointments, the treacheries, perfidies, 
betrayals, accusations, condemnations which still make up 
the main part of life for us as they did for Jesus. We only 
get into the atmosphere of 4 Kempis when we see that all his 
troubles and all his victories are of the Spirit and can be 
reproduced in any circumstances or any life. 

The relationship of the Imitatio to the Christian mystics is 
very interesting. It contains many ‘ openings,’ as George 
Fox afterwards called them, but they are generally concerned 
with conduct rather than with abstract truth. When we 
analyse them they are concise and personal statements of 


truths familiar from reading the Bible, but put in a eset 
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way. For example, he takes the familiar phrase in Hebrews 
xi. 13, “having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth,’ personalises this idea and records it as a com- 
mand from his unseen Lord. ‘ Ut migraturus habita’ (‘ Dwell 
as one about to depart’). The familiar truth gains by the 
transformation, and we get some insight into the way 
4 Kempis’s mind worked. Truths long familiar and hidden 
away in the depths of his mind suddenly precipitated them- 
selves into his consciousness as categorical imperatives. 

Pre-eminently he is a Christian mystic. He does not 
imply or suggest that any of the revelations given to him 
made him independent of Christ. He would have rejected 
them if they had done so. His interest lay in ‘ following 
Christ ’—acquiting the mind of Christ and letting that mind 
shape his course in handling his difficulties and temptations. 

A Kempis’s method is the safe one for Christian mystics ; 
it avoids pantheism and the metaphysical speculation to which 
non-Christian mysticism tends to run. Its aim is perfect 
somship, not absorption into a Deity who has become a 
negation of all limits. And especially he is true to the 
fundamental characteristic of the Christian mystics. His 
truth is given him. It is revealed. It comes from a source 
above him—yet it is revealed in him. Its authority is 
not subjective; an output of his own consciousness ; 
it derives from the supreme soutce of authority; it is an 
incident in the age-long history of God’s revelation of 
Himself. 

The Imitatio saggests an answer to one of the most 
pertinent and persistent questions often asked both by critics 
and believers. What is the aim, purpose, ideal of the Christian 
life? Is it a pursuit of absolute goodness, truth and beauty, 
such as has intrigued and deluded men for centuries, or has it 
an aim which an individual can make the goal of his own life 
both mundane and eternal? The answer of the Imitatio is 
that every Christian life is able to offer an interpretation of 
the Spirit of Christ in its own circumstances. It is a successful 
Christian life when the interpretation is recognisable as to its 
soutce and purpose. In that endeavour, honestly pursued, 
failure is impossible. In sharing His spirit we share His 
victory over the world. In following the Light of the World 
we cannot walk into darkness. 
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This does not mean that our following of Christ can ever 
be perfect or adequate or satisfactory from the standpoint of 
wisdom or critics and observers. It is a common remark 
that Thomas 4 Kempis commits us to following an impossible 
ideal. The remark is as cheap as it is common. There is a 
following of Christ which is possible in all circumstances, and 
it is always imperfect because we ourselves are not saviours 
of the world as He was. We can keep the sublime propor- 
tions of His life and reproduce them according to scale. But 
Hindus, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, Europeans, whites, blacks, 
and all shades of colour in between, have courageously set out 
on the endeavour when once they have heard and understood 
His way of life. Rude sketches on the walls of caves in 
Southern France have now been accepted as the beginnings 
of art among our human ancestors. ‘The men who did them 
are in the great company which includes Raphael and Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michael Angelo. By the same token the rudest 
efforts after the following of Christ have their value because 


_ they point a way to a perfection they can never attain. It 


may be that the greatest product of our imperfect lives may 
be just this, that they set someone on the way to a completer 
perfection in the following of Christ than we can hope to 
attain, — 

It was in the districts where the teaching of the Friends of 
God and the Brethren of the Common Life had taken deepest 
root that the Reformation when it came was hailed as the 
dayspring from on high. Luther could not have kindled the 
flame unless the fuel had been ready to his hand. The 
Reformation was a miracle when it came, but it could not have 
come at all if it had not been preceded by that other miracle, 
illustrated by the Imitatio, which kept alive, through long 
centuries of worldliness and moral degradation, a pure flame 
of Christian godliness going to the gospels for its sustenance, 
and associating every noble vision of human life, all unselfish 
setvice, all selfless character and realised reverence, with the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

DuGatp MACFADYEN. 
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LEGENDS OF THE ISLE OF MULL 
By SETON GORDON 


SxyE and Mull are the two largest of the Inner Hebrides. 
None who is familiar with Oban is likely to forget the beauties 
of the Isle of Mull as seen across the ten miles of intervening 
sea, and when the sun dips behind the great hills of the island 
they rise up in beauty from the darkening floor of the ocean. 
The air is so clear above these western waters that it is often 
possible to see from Oban the castle of Duart, which stands 
on the rocky shore of Mull, unprotected from the winds and 
the sea spray. The history of Duart Castle is a romantic one. 
For centuries it was a ruin, but was restored by the present 
chief (Sir Fitzroy MacLean of Duart), who is now 100 years 
old, and makes the castle his home summer and winter. 
About the time when the storm-battered Armada were 
driving before the gale along the Scottish coast there was at 
Duart Castle a celebrated gun, known as the gunna cam (the 
crooked gun). This gun commanded the channel between 
Mull and Morvern, and passing vessels were in the habit of 
signalling their friendly intentions by dipping a sail or flag 
in greeting to Duart Castle. If no signal were shown, the 
defenders on the castle presumed that the craft was hostile, 
and the gunna cam fired a cannon ball at her. One day when a 
fresh breeze was sweeping down Loch Linnhe and dark 
storm clouds were racing before the wind a vessel was seen 
to be sailing swiftly northward through the sound. She 
passed close to the castle, but gave no ftiendly greeting. She 
was fired on, but continued on her way. Shot after shot was 
fired, but the ship was untouched, and as she was sailing fast 
it looked as though she must escape. It happened that one 
of the gunners of Duart Castle had for some misdeed been 
committed to the dungeon. He said that if his liberty were 
given him he would guarantee the gunna cam should not miss 
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her mark at his hands. The chief of Duart gave orders for 
the gunner to be brought up from the dungeon. By this 
time the vessel was nearing Rudha an Ridire, on the Morvern 
coast—a promontory which in those days was considered to 
be quite out of range. All watched as the gunner trained the 
gunna cam upon the disappearing vessel, throwing the waves 
from her bow and heeling over as the strong gusts from Loch 
Linnhe drove her ever faster to the north. Surely she was 
now beyond reach of MacLean of Duart, Lord of Mull; 
surely before evening she would reach the shelter of friendly 
Skye. The gun was fired; the cannon ball sped over the 
turbulent sea ; the vessel was seen to hesitate and flounder in 
the waves as her main mast crashed over the side, That 
stoty of the great feat of the gunna cam and her gunner has 
been handed down through the centuries, and was told me 
by one who had it from the old people, of which there are 
now few left on the island. 

Mull is an island of many sea lochs. South of Duart is 
Loch Spelve, and above where the pier of Crogan now stands 
is a knoll with the name Cnoc nam Beannachdan (the Knoll 
of Blessings). The tradition is that St. Columba once 
pteached there (perhaps on his way to or from Iona) to the 
people of the district. Loch Spelve is narrow at this point, 
and on its opposite shore is the old burial-ground known as 
Cill Eoin or Cill Eathain (the Church of St. John). Here is 
a ruined chapel, believed to be very ancient. There is a 
small stream close behind this old chapel, and at one place a 
small waterfall is present, the burn falling into a basin-shaped 
pool not much larger than a washing-tub. Here a curious 
ceremony sometimes took place. If a person were 
dangerously ill the relatives assembled at the chapel and 
approached the pool from the side of the church. The 
waterfall was diverted, and the pool at the foot of the fall was 
baled out. When the pool was dry a careful search was made 
in the gravel for any live creature that might be present. 
However insignificant the creature, if life were present in it, 
that was held to be a happy augury for the recovery of the 
sick person. But if the gravel of the pool were devoid of 
life, the hearts of the searchers were sorrowful, for they 
believed that their loved one would not recover. 

On the shore of the open sea, rather to the north of the 
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entrance to Loch Spelve, is a name with an interesting history 
—Port nam Marbh (the Harbour of the Dead). The story 
is that a neighbouring clan—probably the MacDonalds of 
Islay—decided to land by stealth on Mull and make a raid 
on the cattle of Duart. ‘The moon was full at the time, and 
it was the invaders’ intention to land by night, drive the cattle 
to the shore before daybreak, and set sail before the clan 
MacLean could gather to give battle. But they were delayed 
by contrary winds on their sea passage, and before they 
reached the Mull coast day was breaking. They decided, 
therefore, to run in to a little bay immediately to the north of 
the entrance to Loch Spelve and remain there until nightfall. 
They landed, as they thought, unperceived, but, unfortunately 
for them, the MacLeans themselves had been preparing a raid, 
and a clansman, hurrying along that lonely shore, became 
aware of the invaders and brought the news to the castle of 
Duart. When the chief of Duart heard that a fleet of hostile 
galleys was anchored in that small bay behind Rudha na 
Faoilinn (Seagull Point) he and his clansmen made an attack 
on the enemy by sea and by land and put most of the invaders 
to the sword. From that day the place has been called Port 
nam Marbh (the Port of the Dead). 

In those early times there were frequent raids on Mull by 
the MacDonalds of Islay, and on Islay by the MacLeans of 
Mull ; and as the smaller island of Colonsay lay between the 
two, the raiders were in the habit of landing on Colonsay and 
plundering the isle. From this the proverbial Gaelic saying 
originated : 

Chan ’eil ard no iosal nach faic siil an flich, 

Chan ’eil an cail no cuilidh nach faic stil a’Mhuilich, 

Muileach is fleach is Deamhan, an triuir as miosa anns an domhan ; 
Is miosa am Muileach na an t-Ileach ; 

Is miosa an t-Ileach na an Deamhan. 


The translation of this saying may be rendered as follows : 


There is nothing high or low but the eye of the Islay-man will see, 

There is nothing in corner nor in storehouse but the eye of the Mull- 
man will observe, 

Mull-man and Islay-man and Devil, the three worst in the universe. 

The Mull-man is worse than the Islay-man, 

The Islay-man is worse than the Devil. 


Mull is a legend-haunted isle, but new people, and new 
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ways, have come to the island, and there is danger of many 
of the old traditions being lost. The story of Murchardh 
Gearr, one of the MacLaines of Loch Buie, is still told in 
Mull at the evening céilidh by the glow of the peat fire. The 
mother of this chief was of the Duart family, and before she 
married MacLaine of Loch Buie she had a son, but after her 
marriage she had no children. She and the chief were not 
too happy in their married life, and in time it came to her 
knowledge that her husband was partial to the society of other 
women, with the probability of a natural son being born. The 
Lady of Loch Buie naturally wished her own son to succeed 
to the chiefship, and in the hope of putting an end to her 
husband’s lovemaking she succeeded, with the assistance of 
the Duart family, in having him kidnapped and carried out 
to the lonely isle of Carnburg, between Mull and Coll. Since 
she did not wish to be responsible for his death, she engaged 
a woman of unprepossessing appearance, and supposed to be 
beyond the age of child-bearing, to look after his wants. 
Provisions were sent out to the couple on Carnburg from time 
to time, and on one of these visits it was noticed that the 
woman was likely to become a mother. She was at once 
removed to Loch Buie, where MacLaine’s lady had a close 
watch kept on het, and gave the strictest orders that if the 
child the woman gave birth to was a male it was to be killed 
at once. But the infant son escaped with his life. The 
woman gave birth to twins (male and female), and while the 
female child was shown openly, the boy was hidden, and at 
the first opportunity was removed with great secrecy to a 
cave in the side of a tocky hill known as Beinn Fhada. An 
old man and his five sons in a shealing near supplied the baby 
and the foster-mother with food and drink. In time it 
became known to MacLaine of Loch Buie’s lady that these 
poor people knew where the baby was concealed, and armed 
men were sent to the place. The old man was alone in 
the shealing! when they reached it, and, though threatened 
with death, he refused to betray his trust. One by one his 
five sons returned. Each one in turn was interrogated, and 
when each refused to speak he was beheaded in view of the 
father. When the five sons lay dead on the grass beside the 


1 Shealing is a small dwelling. The custom of the people of a township moving 
up, with their cattle, to the summer shealings in May of each year is a very old one. 
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shealing the father was again asked if he would say where the 
baby was hidden. In his reply he said he was thankful that 
his sons were faithful, and that he could now die happily. 
He was then killed, and from that day the shealing has been 
known as Airidh na Sliseig (the Shealing of the Slicing or 
Beheading). Ir is still marked on the map, on the south 
bank of the River Lussa, about three miles from the sea. 
This epic tale even to-day brings tears to the eyes in 
lonely bothies of Mull, and people listen breathlessly while 
the seanachaidh, or story-teller, narrates vividly how the foster- 
mother, cowering under a projecting rock, watched with 
terror each son in turn cut down and the heads placed in a 
row beside their father’s eyes, while she endeavoured to stifle 
every sound from the infant. The six heads were taken down 
the Lussa to Ardura, where they were buried near the well 
which is seen on the roadside above Ardura House. The well 
is named to this day Tobar nan Ceann (the Well of the Heads). 
The infant had miraculously escaped with its life, and was 
reared in secrecy. When the boy was approaching manhood 
his mother told him his history, and counselled him to flee to 
Ireland, where he remained for several years. He then 
returned to Mull, accompanied by twelve friends, to assert 
his claim to the title and lands of Loch Buie. Leaving his 
men in hiding in the woods of Duibh Leitir, the young man 
set out to spy the strong castle of Loch Buie. It was dusk 
when he arrived before the castle. How he had the good 
fortune to meet his foster-mother (now employed as a dairy- 
maid at the castle), and how with her help he and his men 
succeeded in surprising the garrison, has appeared in print 
more than once. But there are incidents told in oral tradition 
which make the story more graphic, and one is that during 
the absence of Murchardh Gearr his followers hidden in the 
wood were busily engaged in fashioning ladders out of the 
trees for scaling the castle walls. The dairymaid’s ruse by 
which the party entered the castle (her husband was the 
doorkeeper, and this made the plan more easy to carry 
out) rendered these scaling ladders unnecessary, but the 
incident is commemorated in the name of the recess in the 
wood where they hid, and which to this day is called Glac na 
Faraidh, or the Hollow of the Ladder. , 
Although Murchardh had now made himself master of 
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Loch Buie Castle, and had in his power the Lady of Loch Buie 
and her son, a number of the clan were still against him, and 
before he could make his position secure he had to fight his 
enemies. The contending parties faced one another on the 
sides of a precipitous hill stream which falls into Loch Spelve, 
and as Murchardh’s men were suffering from hunger, and as 
it is proverbial that no man can fight on an empty stomach, 
one of the party before the fight crossed the burn and under 
cover of darkness entered the enemies’ camp. Here he 
mixed with them at the camp fire while the supper was being 
cooked, Watching his opportunity, he suddenly grabbed a 
large rounded pot, or coire, filled with flesh, and, lifting this 
on to his shoulders, he made the best of his way in the dark- 
ness towards his friends. He was almost overtaken, and as 
he crossed the burn several arrows which had been fired at 
him struck the pot, the ring of their impact being clearly 
heard by the comrades who were hastening to his aid. The 
burn where this incident occurred was ever afterwards known 
as Amhuinn Coire na Feola (the River of the Cauldron of 
Flesh). 

Like Skye, Mull is a large island, and each district has its 
own individual and strongly felt atmosphere. Along the 
shore of the Sound of Mull there are graceful birches near 
the eager tidal rivers, and above these trees are steep slopes 
which often reach the hurrying Atlantic mists. The chief of 
these high hills of the Sound of Mull is Din da Ghaoithe (the 
Hill of the Two Winds). Here many hill torrents have their 
birthplace ; here the red deer wander, and on the bare windy 
summit the ptarmigan croaks. The seeker after wild scenery 
should cross Gleann Mor (the Great Glen), which traverses 
Mull from Loch Spelve in the east to Loch Scridain in the 
west. During the twelve miles of the track he sees no more 
than two houses, and walks first beside the river Lussa. At 
a bend of the river about three miles from its mouth is the 
dark peaty pool where the dreaded supernatural sarbh uisge, or 
water-bull, lived. One evening long ago two men were 
walking through Gleann Mér, and as they walked they 
boasted one to another of their mighty deeds. Two of the 
hills which overlook the glen heard this vain talk, and warned 
the water-bull to teach them a lesson when they should come 
abreast of his pool. In time the two men reached the bend 
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in the track beside the haunted pool, and there, sure enough, 
was the zarbh uisge. When the monster saw the two men he 
began to bellow frightfully, while thin smoke and flames 
issued from his nostrils. Now it is well known that an 
ordinary bullet is ineffective against the water-bull, and so 
one of the men tremblingly loaded his gun with that charm 
against all ghostly creatures—a silver sixpence. The sarbh 
uisge charged them with awful bellowings, and when he was 
almost upon them the silver sixpence was fired. The effect 
was remarkable. The monster stopped short in his tracks, 
then, roaring mournfully, returned to his pool in the river 
and disappeared beneath the dark waters. The two men 
continued their way through Gleann Mor, but no further 
words of boasting passed their lips that night ! 

I think one of the most beautiful views in the Isle of Mull, 
famed for its beauty, is that from the watershed on the ridge 
of Gleann Mor looking west on to Loch Scridain. In the 
foreground on the right of the track Beinn Mhor, the highest 
hill of Mull, rises to a height of just over 3000 feet above the 
waters of the Atlantic, and down its steep flanks milk-white 
waterfalls race. Along the shore of Loch Scridain rises the 
Ross. of Mull which leads down to the Sound of Iona, and a 
mile across the sound is the sacred island of Iona. - If the 
day be very clear, the traveller would do well to leave the 
road through the glen and climb to the summit of Beinn 
Mhor, for the view from this hill-top in clear weather is 
remarkable. From Skye and Lewis in the north to the coast 
of Ireland in the south is a far cry, yet all that region of land 
and sea is visible in clear weather from Beinn Mhoér. Far 
east, the autumn snow gleams on lofty Ben Nevis, and in that 
direction a multitude of hills form the horizon. To the 
south and the west many islands are seen. Here lie the 
Garvelloch Isles, with saintly associations, and near 
them the frowning heights of Scarba and the lofty peaks of 
Jura, which so often attract the wandering ocean clouds. 
The golden sands of Colonsay, the white sands of Iona, the 
low shores of Tiree and Coll, the rocky walls of Staffa—all are 
seen from Beinn Mhdr. Near at hand, across the headwaters 
of Loch Scridain and to the south of them, is a hill of moderate 
size known as Beinn an Aonaidh, and beside it, at the top of a 
precipice which drops to the sea, is Gortie’s Leap, a place- 
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name which commemorates a tragedy of long ago. The 
story is that one Gorrie, a follower of MacLaine of Loch Buie, 
had orders from his chief to guard a certain defile during a 
gteat deer drive, and on no account to allow the deer to cross 
the pass. Gorrie failed to keep back the stags, and MacLaine 
of Loch Buie humiliated him to such an extent before the 
assembled clan that he decided on a terrible revenge. Snatch- 
ing up the chief’s infant son from the arms of his nurse, he 
fled with his human burden over moor and bog along the 
coast until he came to the highest point of the precipice. 
Here he leaped down on to a natrow ledge some yards below 
the top of the cliff and awaited his pursuers. When the chief 
atrived he long pleaded with Gorrie for the life of his only 
son, and it seemed as though he would be successful, when 
the light of madness suddenly shone out on Gorrie’s face and, 
holding the infant aloft in one hand, he sprang with a cry to 
the abyss beneath. 

But despite these hair-raising legends Mull is an isle of a 
serene and peaceful atmosphere. Perhaps the influence of 
St. Columba still lingers here—he who cared for the grey 
seals of the Torran Rocks which lie in the track of the storms 


and ocean currents off the coast of Muile nam Mor-bheann 
(Mull of the Great Hills). 


SETON GORDON. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 


By Sr Arnotp Writson, M.P. 


ONE evening in July I joined a small party which spent from 
8 to 11 p.m. on a launch on the Thames between Lambeth 
and the Tower. Packets ply regularly from Westininster 
Bridge and Greenwich; they are fully licensed, and in hot 
days are the coolest places in London. Yet I saw them 
leaving half empty. Not one in a thousand Londoners, I 
suppose, has been on these reaches of the Thames; I, to 
my shame, had never made the trip. A new world stood 
revealed—uglier between Blackfriars and the Tower than 
any tidal river I know, as shabby as the worst slums of 
Glasgow, with wharves apparently derelict, with no outward 
signs of planning by the Port of London Authority. Yet 
here is the ideal lung of London. It looks as if all the work 
of the port could with advantage be concentrated in half the 
space, leaving the rest for the two or three million souls who 
live within a mile of Thames-side, for many wharves are 
closed or seldom used and many of the buildings are a century 
old. 

The tide was very strong, and we tied up for a time to a 
tug anchored in the fairway. ‘The master and chief engineer, 
who were old friends of our host, came on board to take wine 
with us. They talked of bridges: from their point of view 
the Charing Cross Railway Bridge was the safest, for its rows 
of six stark pillars ran parallel with the stream, which was not 
pent up by bulky piers as at London Bridge, over whose 
fate they shed no tear; it was a hindrance to navigation and 
a danger to their craft. 

The talk turned to the romance of the river, embodied, 
to them, in the men they had helped to rescue and the corpses 
they had fished up—one naked but for a wedding-ring and 
one boot, another drowned below the Tower and found six 
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weeks later near Westminster, notwithstanding the tides. 
They were cheerful fellows, full of the milk of human kind- 
ness, proud of their profession, and not a little resentful of 
the periodical invasion of foreign barges, grossly under- 
manned according to our laws, but allowed to ply between 
British ports freely, undercutting our own folk. Mr. 


Runciman should do something about it ; standatds of safety 


as well as of living were in peril. Who could compete with 
a motor barge manned with a crew consisting of the captain, 
his wife and four sons, of whom three were under sixteen ? 


* * * * * 


The managet of a meat shop—still known as a butcher’s 
shop, though no one connected with it had ever bought a 
live beast—confided to me in the train one night, on my way 
back from the House, that the trade was, in his view, the 
best in the country to-day. He was in charge of one of six 
shops in North and East London. ‘The guv’nor’ came twice 
a week to check the books. The rent of the place was £130 
per year, all paid by sub-tenants who lived on the floors 
above, so the lock-up shop below cost nothing. The trade 
in cooked meats was bigger than ever. Chickens could be 
bought in the market at 15. 6d. or so; ‘ trussed up pretty’ 
and cooked, they sold at 35. 6d. to 45. 6d. Many women 
bought the most expensive, though by weight there was not 
3d. difference. It was the same with rump steak. He would 
mark two prices from the same joint 15. 10d, and 2s. 2d. 
per lb.; he sold more at the higher price—to people who 
often could not really afford it. Lambs were on sale at 
Smithfield at 4}d. per lb.; he sold the legs and shoulders 
at a price which covered the whole carcase. The rest was 
profit. It did not matter if he sold the breast and neck ; 
and few would buy it, anyway—even quite poor people were 
so particular. No home-killed meat for him—too much 
trouble. He never sold meat cheaply to anyone: better 
keep prices up and save labour. A big turnover meant 
more wages. No one in the meat trade believed in small 
profits and quick returns. Better sell at a large profit to a 
few customers than at a lower rate to many. It meant more 
assistants. He used to have three men under him: now 
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he had three boys and’ could do without one. The profits 
were wonderful: he knew, for he was paid a commission 
on sales. 

The Co-operative shops ‘ did not harm anyone.’ They 
were not keen buyers and they did not know how to cut up 
meat. There were, of course, traders who sold cheap meat 
on barrows—even at 34d. per lb., and not bad stuff either ; 
but they had to sell a lot to make it pay, and really nice 
people did not go to them. They ought really to be stopped 


from competing with honest shopkeepers: the L.C.C. and. 


the medical officers of health worried them all they could, 
and the police pushed them about a bit. He would like to 
see all street tradesmen stopped and people made to go to 
the shops; that would be good for trade. Still, things 
were not so bad, and ‘we must be grateful for small 
metcies.” 

Was the guv’nor on the Council ? I asked. Yes, he was. 
An instructive conversation. 


* * * * * 


1 spent one morning this month, not for the first time, 
visiting two Ministry of Labour training centres, both in the 
London area. These places—there are a dozen scattered 
over England—have been in existence for about ten years : 
the youths from eighteen to twenty-five who attend them 
are drawn only from areas where unemployment is heaviest. 
They are taught, over a period of six months, one of a dozen 
different trades in which there is, or seems likely to be, a 
shortage of skilled labour. Their tutors are all ‘skilled 
tradesmen, with long experience as foremen and an aptitude 
for giving practical teaching—a gift which is not always 
developed in early life, and is probably commoner in the 
workshop than in the school. These young men get lodging 
allowance and live as part of the local community instead of 
being encouraged to herd together: one meal at midday is 
served at the centre; the rest they must get for themselves. 
The place is full of machinery which is such as men will have 
to use on the jobs to which they will go: the system is that 
of a good factory, and a boy who has been through a centre 
will find the routine of a large firm easy to understand. 
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Every year three or four thousand men pass out of these 
centres qualified—to earn a living. They go straight to 
jobs at rates of pay which will not undercut current standards : 
30 per cent. are in the same firm and 70 per cent. in the same 
trade a year later. There is nothing better in England: it 
may be the beginnings of a system of State apprenticeship—a 
logical extension of organised practical instruction from 
fourteen upwards. Men ate taught more here in six months 
than most apprentices in the ordinary way can pick up in 
three years. They start, most of them, at scratch, and many 
are earning 15. 4d. an hour, few less than 1s. 1d. an hour, 
within six months of entering an industry which could take 
twice as many of them ; for there is, in many places, a real 
dearth of skilled men, and these youths are the material of 
which, within a year, highly skilled craftsmen are made. 

Mr. Percy Malcolm Stewart, the public-spirited son of a 
public-spirited father (Mr. Halley Stewart), has completed six 
months’ service as an unpaid Commissioner, with £2,000,000 
and the good-will of the Government at his back. His 
functions are described as the ‘initiation, organisation, 
prosecution and assistance of measures designed to facilitate 
the economic development and social improvement ’ of parts 
of North-East and North-West England, and of parts of 
South Wales. 

We pray in one of the Collects that we may ‘ perceive, and 
know, what things we ought to do,’ as well as for ‘ grace, and 
power faithfully to fulfil the same.’ There is no tautology 
here; each word has a distinct meaning of its own. Mr. 
Stewart can obtain knowledge from his staff.1 This Report 
shows that he has perception: there is some evidence that 
he has grace, but it is clear that he lacks power— the Act 
does not permit the application of fundamental remedies ’ ; 
and ‘ the problem cannot be solved without recourse to some 
unconventional principles,’ for some of his ‘conclusions point 
to ‘ the imminence of increased difficulties.’ Almost all his 
proposals are of general application, e.g. : 

(1) A week’s holiday with pay for all. 


(z) Shorter working houts. 


1 First Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales): 
Stationery Office, dated July 4, 1935 (25.). 
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(3) Specialised practical and physical training for youths 
from fourteen to sixteen and, if unemployed, up to 
eighteen. 
(4) Contributory pensions at sixty-five on a scale which 
would mak 


e tetirement possible, conditional on 
abstention from the labour market. 


(5) Industrial transference to be pressed further. 

(6) Production licence required before a new factory can 
statt operations in specified areas. 

(7) State ownership of mining royalties. 

(8) A (very cautious) programme of public works. 

(9) An equally cautious scheme for land settlement. 


His most serious criticism is directed obliquely at the banks 
and, by inference, though they are not specifically mentioned, 
at the great industrial and general insurance and assurance 
societies and companies, who have, in the past, invested 
abroad so trustingly and at home so spatingly. He pays a 
warm tribute to Mr. Wilson Jarvie, chairman and managing 
director of Credit for Industry, Limited, who, among others, 
has done in many cases what the supine banks have failed to 
do. He adds: ‘It is understood that in some cases, when 
credit for industry has, after investigation, indicated its 
willingness to offer assistance, the banks have stepped in 
and offered a loan which they had previously refused.’ 

Let there be no misapprehension of Mr. Stewart’s well- 
weighed words. They are a criticism—almost a condemna- 
tion—of the policy pursued by the joint-stock banks, since, 
by a process of amalgamation, they increased their size and 
strength, but, like prehistoric beasts, lost their mobility and 
much of their utility in the process. It is now for the chair- 
men of the banks and the great investing organisations to 
state their side of the case, and for us all to read afresh the 
Macmillan Report of 1930, which has never received proper 
attention. 

The Conservative Party is not identified with the City, 
as the City will presently discover, should that issue be raised. 
It has indeed trusted ‘the City’: if their trust proves to 
have been misplaced, they will devise better machinery. 
They have the good-will of those who can do so. Mr. 
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Stewart’s Report should be on the table of every man who 
cares for the future of his country ; and on every bookstall 
in England. It is clear that legislation is necessary in otder 
to give effect to most of his recommendations. Some will 
need modification—may prove too unpopular to be imposed 
forthwith. Departmental conversations will, if not checked, 
continue indefinitely. I almost wish we could have a 
Ministry of Reconstruction, on the lines laid down by Lord 
Haldane during the war. It did not last for many yeats ; 
the first Minister, Dr. Addison, was also the last, but the 
conditions we have to face are not dissimilar. The Minister 
of Reconstruction should be regarded, with, but after, the 
Chancellor, as the Prime Minister’s principal adviser and 
mouthpiece. With a first-class staff of his own choosing, 
and the Press and Parliament at his back, he might do much 


in twelve months.: 


* * * * * 


After a long evening spent in te-reading it and in writing 
these lines, I left London by a crowded night train for New- 
castle with Waiting for Nothing, by Tom Kromer, in my 
pocket. It tells what happens in the United States to unem- 
ployed men and women. It is a terrible tale, because every 
word rings true, revolting in its revelation of cruelty suffered 
at the hands of authority, and of each other, by men and women 
of our race and blood in a country which has not had the 
grace or power to change its government to meet their 
conditions, I compared it with The Means Test Man and The 
Submerged Tenth—books which describe men in like straits 
in this country. In England few officials are unfriendly, and 
seldom, if ever, brutal. Penniless men and women have 
tights and a recognised claim ; they are somebody’s respon- 
sibility. I do not envy the man who can read these books 
without gaining fresh strength and making a new resolve to 
devote himself to the hard task of fashioning a better world. 

I reached Newcastle at dawn, and before 6 o’clock crossed 
the river to Gateshead. I walked through Redheugh and 
Ravensworth and Lower Team; unemployment here is 
still very heavy. Then through Felling Hebburn and Jarrow 
—all looking a bit better than last year ; the activities of the 
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Tyneside Council of Social Service have had visible results. 
Employment was better too: the shipyards were busier, 
and the men and women going to work thronged the streets 
in a way they never did a year ago. But the unemployment 
figure is still high, and will so remain, as long as people 
cling to an area from which the abnormal employment of 
war and post-war years has gone, never to return. The 
new housing estates which are springing up on all sides are 
an encouraging sign of local enterprise and confidence in 
the future, and are bound, provided the rates and rents 
payable are not too high, to have a good effect on public 
health. 

Then to the market-square in Blyth to watch and listen, 
with 2000 others, to the Colliery Brass Bands contest. The 
uniforms were as gay as the banners. Every bandsman must 
be employed at a pit—a class distinction that is not very 
popular, nor even reasonable, in these days of changing indus- 
trial conditions. At half-past 2 the bands marched in pro- 
cession to the meeting-place on the foreshore to hear speeches 
from two platforms. On one stood James Maxton, M.A., 
M.P., who spoke with his hat on, and Mr. Shinwell, once a 
Minister of Mines; on the other, the ubiquitous Herbert 
Morrison, making the first of three speeches in two days in 
this area, and Ebby Edwards, a veteran Northumberland 
miner and minet’s official. His speech alone was suited to 
his audience and the occasion. He spoke of the toll of the 
traffic on roads below ground, of the deaths of boys and 
youths under twenty-one—hinting that careless and even 
callous owners existed and had some responsibility for the 
casualty list. As I heard him Kipling’s Oween’s Men came back 
to me: 

Scarce had they lifted up 

Life’s full and fiery cup, 

Than they had set it down untouched before them. 
Before their day arose 

They beckoned it to close— 

Close in destruction and confusion o’er them. 


But the figures, over forty years, show an immense improve- 
ment—greater, perhaps, than in any other industry. 

He demanded nationalisation of the mines, and higher 
wages, but told his audience that the former demand was not 
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neat at hand, and the latter was not easily accomplished 
to-day. He blamed the Government for not doing better in 
getting a shorter hours convention at Geneva But shorter 
hours will not help to sell coal or recover lost markets. 
The price of Northumberland coal was no higher now than 
in 1914, said he—that is what keeps wages low. The same 
is true of agricultural produce, with the same result—that 
men ate leaving the industry, which survives only because, 
thanks to mechanisation, the production per head is higher. 

He scoffed at the efforts of Sir Ernest Gower, who is 
trying to concentrate work on the pits that can pay better 
wages. He agreed with Godfrey Nicholson that a North- 
umberland selling pool is necessary, but claimed that it was 
impossible unless the industry was nationalised. The Germans 
and Poles have got selling pools without nationalisation. 
So have the chemical, the petroleum, and several other 
industries. I felt as I listened that in this matter Mr. Edwards 
had not said his last word. He referred uneasily to the 
miners’ claim for better wages; that must mean a higher 
ptice for coal, which is in competition with other fuels. 
Scientific research has done a little and will do more! 
Machinery may do more yet to increase output, even if it 
means fewer men employed: of this he said nothing. It 
was the speech of a man devoted to a great cause, but, as I 
thought, with little faith in his own remedies. Is there no 
possibility of both sides. meeting, with nothing hidden and 
the gloves off, so as to make it easier to shake hands and to 
exchange notes, not blows, across the table. 

He spoke courteously of ‘ his friend ’ Godfrey Nicholson, 
the sitting member, a supporter of the National Government, 
and who has been appealing for a move to take mining out 
of patty politics and for a truce to the feud between masters 
and men as the only road to higher ground whence the 
economic problem may be surveyed. But he warned his 
hearers that such hopes were vain dreams: only by political 
strife could things be changed for the better. Yet the mayor 
had begun by saying that things had not improved since 
1907. ‘Thirty years of political strife has, then, availed little. 
Is not the time ripe for a change of tactics ? There was little 
applause, little enthusiasm, until the winning band was 
announced and received the cup, amid much cheering. 
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Then back to Newcastle, the streets full of holiday- 
makers. At one corner was a dog market, where anyone 
may go to see a man about a dog. Each of a score of men 
held on a leash or in his arms a single dog. There were 


specimens of every age and size and parentage at very reason- 
able prices—all looking well cared for. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
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Beecham and Pharaoh, by Ethel Smyth (Chapman & Hall, 6s.). 

A Background for Domenico Scarlatti, by Sacheverell Sitwell (Faber & 
Faber, 55.). 

Gervase Elwes, by Winifrede Elwes and Richard Elwes (Grayson & 
Grayson, 155.). 

C. V. Stanford, by H. P. Greene (Arnold, 155.). 


Although the personality of Dame Ethel Smyth is better known 
to the British public than that of any other of our composers, it is 
almost true to say that her music is less known than that of other 
representative figures. The music, it seems to me, is overwhelmed 
by her strong, unique personality; it never gets a fair chance, 
This may appear a strange assertion to make of one who has never 
been shy of claiming the right of performance ; but it cannot be 
denied that whenever a new work of hers has been produced with 
herself as conductor, public interest has been centred on the com- 
poser rather than the composition. Not that all are attracted by 
her personality. Some find her opinions and methods exasperating ; 
many who admire the courage of her convictions heartily disagree 
with those convictions. Those who are exasperated would do 
well to recall the circumstances attending her early career. They 
were political circumstances. The intrusion of politics has never 
benefited the cause of music; and if Dame Ethel’s compositions 
have never received their full meed of appreciation, it is due in 
some roundabout way to the fact that she was once.a leading figure 
in the women’s suffrage movement. 

It is otherwise with her literary compositions, for they, in a 
more obvious way than her music, reveal her personality. In no 
other book of hers that I have read have her fearlessness, her 
unique turn of humour, and her power of description worked at 
higher pressure than in Beecham and Pharaoh. It is an oddly-made 
book—a suite (beginning with a long fantasia) rather than a sonata, 
‘ **T like the idea,” said the publisher, “‘ of a book in two parts ; 
the first to be a study of one of the arresting personalities you have 
known; the second autobiographical, dealing with any portion 
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of your life that specially interested or amused you.” ’ <A charac- 
teristic opening. Is it fanciful to suggest that the publisher had to 
like the idea, or else have no Ethel Smyth book for his spring 
list? He was right, as it happened, to accept the manuscript, 
whatever doubts he may have had about its ‘form.’ The Beecham 
essay is a real contribution to the complete study of that enigma. 
It is full of illuminating observation, and contains the best summary 
of the man’s achievement I have yet read: ‘ Not only has he raised 
the emotive standard throughout the country, but by degrees he 
has created a body of men who, as you watch them and listen to 
them, give you the feeling the best foreign orchestras induce, that 
music can be a matter of life and death even to a member of the 
band.’ 

After this fantasia in B sharp major the movements called 
‘ Egypt before England’s Exodus’ unavoidably leave the impression 
of being written in a flat and minor key. Still, however flat the 
key, however loose the form, the matter of Ethel Smyth’s writing 
is never dull. 

In a number of respects A Background for Domenico Scarlatti 
‘is the antithesis of Beecham and Pharaoh. Its form is most carefully 
calculated—its style exquisite and, frequently in the best sense, 
precious. This, an anniversary book (Scarlatti was born in 1685), 
is an attempt to construct a picture of the composer’s period in the 
hope not so much that he will spring heroically to life as that he 
will become a recognisable figute in the crowd. We read of 
Neapolitan painters and architects of the period—Solimena, 
Franceschiello, Sebastiano Conca and Guiseppe Bonito among 
the former, the great Sanfeliceé among the latter ; and the suggestion 
is made that ‘ their handiwork is the only reasonable corollary to 
so much music.” It may be reasonable, but not in every age and 
centre is it a foregone conclusion. Mr. Sitwell, it need hardly be 
remarked, relies as much upon his imaginative strength as upon 
facts in his reconstruction of Naples, and later of Venice (where 
the composer studied for a year), of Rome (where he lived for ten 
years), of Lisbon and of Spain. 

An observation of Dr. Burney leads to a consideration of the 
extent to which Scarlatti was influenced by Spanish music. In 
his study of Manuel de Falla (1929) Mr. J. B. Trend draws attention 
to Falla’s affinity with Scarlatti, but he does not suggest that the 
present-day composer derives from Scarlatti, but rather that both 
owe their keyboard effects to Spanish guitar-music. The chop- 
stick method, the rapidly repeated notes, leaps from one extremity 
of the keyboard to the other and ‘internal pedals’; these are some 
of the incidents that are cited to support the contention. : Above 
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all, the rhythms. ‘ Further, the methods and even the material of 
Scarlatti’s music are curiously appropriate to contemporary musical 
thought.’ After that intetesting remark, Mr. Trend goes on to 
express what many have felt about Scarlatti’s compositions— 
namely, that, although they have passion, they are never other than 
concise and clear. Those who avoid sentimentality like the plague 
can be. quite safe with this composer. He may have resembled 
Liszt in being a great virtuoso; but how unlike the two are in 
their creative thought and fantasy, especially in this matter of facile 
emotion. Yet, as Mr. Sitwell states, ‘ it is to Liszt that we must 
give the credit for reviving interest in the older composer and for 
heading the subscription for Czerny’s 1839 edition of two hundred 
of the sonatas,’ Mr. Sitwell leaves to the technician (he might 
have said ‘the mechanic”) the task of deciding which of the five 
hundred odd sonatas were written in Spain and which in Naples 
and. Rome. His own pages he calls unprofessional. They are 
so in a welcome and stimulating way. 

Unprofessional, too, is Lady Winifrede Elwes’ family book in 
which the central figure is her husband. But the narrative is the 
more charming and harmonious for its innocence of fine writing ; 
certainly it is more in keeping with the nature ofits subject, that most 
high-minded and passionately sincere of English singers, The 
even happiness of his youth, his Oxford days, his early marriage 
and life in the British Embassy at Vienna, his return to England 
to live as a country gentleman—there was little here to indicate 
that he would eventually become famous as a singer, and especially 
as the nearly ideal interpreter of Gerontius. Nor at any time of 
his career, happily, was there anything in keeping with his tragic 
end. After a life of such intense spirituality, that sudden cutting-off 
was of an incomprehensible harshness. 

In his leisurely, sentimental study of Sir Charles Stanford, Mr. 
Plunket Greene refers to certain points in my biography of Elgar, 
and perhaps the reader will allow me to take this opportunity of 
correcting a misapprehension. Dr. Fuller-Maitland (in his Music 
of Parry and Stanford) and Mr. Plunket Greene both imply that I 
was unaware of Stanford’s (and Parry’s) good-will towards Elgar. 
A passage beginning on page 244 of vol. i. of my study will correct 
that impression ; and as for my appreciation of Parry’s and Stan- 
ford’s outstanding accomplishments, it is clearly expressed on page 
289 of vol. ii. 

I cannot understand why Mr. Greene writes of the ‘ supposed ’ 
friction between Elgar and Stanford. It was fact, not supposition, 
as all English musicians know. Mr. Greene himself freely admits 
that Stanford was a born fighter, which, since he was no pugilist 
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in the physical sense (except once as a boy), can only mean that 
quartrelling was in his blood. Then again, after referring to a 
dramatic apology once made by Stanford’s father, he adds the 
comment: ‘If one changed the period and modernized the tech- 
nique of repentance, that scene might have been played by his son 
not once but fifty times.’ And in a later chapter he writes: ‘I 
can only attribute Stanford’s attitude to some instinctive, un- | 
nameable hostility of which -he was probably secretly ashamed.’ 

Mr. Greene shows us this aspect of the composer’s nature as 
clearly as he reveals the aspect of lovable, impetuous genius. 
Especially interesting are the chapters on Cambridge and the 
Royal College of Music, showing the two phases of Stanford’s © 
active life. One of the best chapters is that on Stanford as a song- 
writer. The peculiar flavour which made Mr. Greene’s Inier- 
pretation in Song so gratifying an experience is there to be experienced © 
again. ‘The author confesses that he can only write of these ” 
compositions as a partisan, but he need not be apologetic in calling | 
attention to such flowers of song as ‘ Corrymeela,’ ‘ The Fairy 
Lough,’ and ‘ Johneen’; indeed, we prefer him to be a partisan — 
in writing of these lovely things. Do we not recall from his 
performances in the past how deep and real is his understanding - 
of them? Mr. Greene also makes plain Stanford’s greatness as a 
teacher and, in general, does full justice to his other compositions ; § 
but surely the fresh inspiration of the church music deserves a 
better tribute than the casual chapter which has been thrown in © 
by Sir Edward Bairstow. 

Bast. MAINe. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @ 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 





